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THE Beauties of the Britiſh Poets having met the 
general approbation of the public, even beyond the 
moſt ſanguine expettation of the publiſhers, in compli- 
ance with the united wiſhes of many reſpeQable cor- 
reſpondents, ſeveral of whom are governors to ſemina- 
ries ; we now proceed to complete our plan on the ſame 
liberal ſcale, by preſenting our candid and numerous 
readers, a proper companion to our former work, being 
an ample Selection of Beauties from the moſt cele- 
brated yROSAIC WRITERS in the Engliſh language. 


AXxxX10UsLY reſolved to eſcape the errors into 
which our predeceſſors have deviated, we will admit 
no production into this collection, but ſuch as appear 
replete with wiſdom and morality, and in point of 
elegance, ſentiment, and ſublimity, have been ſtamped 
with univerſal eſteem, and calculated to improve the 


mind, and entertain the imagination, 


Rzr1ciovs topics, when handled with reaſon and 
moderation, will occaſionally find room in our claſſical 


Miſcellany ; but theſe, as well as polemical diſputations, 


muſt appear perfectly free from the gloom of the cloifter, 
and of that ſophiſtry and rigidity that diſtinguiſh the 


ſchoolmen. 


Vor. I, 1. A 2 | As 


IV. ' PREFACE, * 
— R— __—_—_—_—___—__— 
As nothing can truly be eſteemed great, that is not 


truly good, the works of unchaſte or impure authors 
will be diſregarded. Prophane wit, however ſpecious, 
obſcene humour, however refined, muſt not be pre- 
ſented to the fight of young people, for whom our col- 
lection is principally propoſed for improvement, and 
entertainment, for their profit and pleaſure. 


T11s work, therefore, will naturally recommend = 
itſelf to the patronage of parents and maſters, eſpecially 1 
to the governors of public ſchools, and polite places of bh: 
education ; in order to inſpire their children, domeſtics, 


and pupils, with ſublime ſentiments of virtue, and raiſe 
in their minds an ardent deſire to emulate thoſe great 
characters whe have adorned their country by their 
labours in the extended field of ſcience, and humanized 


the race of man by their ſuperior underſtanding. 


Frox this ſpacious field, abounding with ſalutary 4 
herbs} odoriferous flowers, and fruitful plants, it 1s 
our province to ſelect the moſt proper and pleaſant to 
the mental talte, in order carefully to tranſplant 
them into a more confined compaſs. This will enable : 
the youthful ſtudent at one view to behold their beauties, 


to receive their fragrance, and taſte their ſweet de- 


lights, without repairing for the preſent to the toilſome 


plain, or traverſing the capacious landſcape. How- 


W arr "71 BR OO 
R r N 


ever, as nature appears pleaſed with irregular 
order and unconfined beauty, — 55 moſt regular when 


. 
moſt 38 


| PREFACE. | 1. 
3 

moſt irregular they ſeem”” — our ſelethon ſhall prove 
promiſcuous, Evergreens, trees, flowers, herbs and 
every plant are ſcattered around the garden, and all 


are invited to explore this pleaſant paradiſe, 


To drop the metaphor : — the works of our Engliſh 
authors, from the revival of letters in this kingdom to 
the preſent period, are too voluminous, and multifarious 
for the generality of readers, eſpecially the young 
people at ſchool, and people of genius in the ſeveral 
Kounties, who, by no means in their power can claim 
the poſleſſion of many books. For them, and thou» 
ſands in the metropolis and large towns, this collection 
of wit, morality, ſentiment and ſublimity, will appear 
expreſsly calculated to every candid obſerver, 


Non confine we ourſelves, in this general collection, 
to the original writers of our own country; for, beſides 
the moſt approved tranſlations from the moderns of 
other kingdoms and ſtates, the ancient world will afford 

an ample fund of amuſement and inſtruftion, Greece 
and Rome will preſent their orators. Demoſthenes and 
Cicero ſhall appear to the preſent generation of literary 
men, in order to be contraſted or compared with orators 


of our day. 


Oux Miſcellany will abound with novels, brief 
narratives, pleaſant tales moral dialogues, extracts 
from hiſtory, natural and political, eſſays on ſcience, 
morality, philoſophical ſpeculations, allegories, letters, 

A 3 | and 


Vis | , . PREFACE, 


* 


| $ 8 
— — — 
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and the characters of great men and women, as drawn 


by. the moſt maſterly hiſtorians and moraliſts, 


LasTLy, in order to render this copious Selection 
the more ſtriking, it will abound with a great number 
of curious and emphatical engravings, of ſcenes and 
characters from the moſt entertaining parts of our Miſ- 
cellany. In a word, nothing ſhall be wanting on the 
part of the publiſhers to make this counterpart of the 
Britiſh Poets the moſt deſireable to the world, of any 
ſimilar publication hitherto offered to the public. 
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BEAUTIFUL EXTRACTS, 
OF PROSAIC WRITERS. 


. BB 


THE CHARACTER OF MARTIN LUTHER, 


[ RoBERTSON. J 

TAJ FILE appearances of danger daily increaſed, 

and the tempeſt which had been ſo long a-ga- 
thering was ready to break forth in all its violence 
againſt the proteſtant church, Luther was ſaved by a 
ſeaſonable death from feeling or beholding its deftruftive 
rage. Having gone, though in a declining ſtate of 
health, and during a rigorous ſeaſon, to his native city 
of Eiſleben, in order to compoſe, by his authority, a 
diſſention among the counts of Mansfield, he was ſeized 
with a violent inflammation in. his ſtomach, which in a 


few days put an end to his life, in the ſixty- third year 
of his age. — As he was raiſed up by Providence to be 


the author of one of the greateſt and molt intereſting 
revolutions recorded in hiſtory, there is not any perſon, 
perhaps, whoſe character has been drawn with ſuch 
oppoſite colours, In his own age, one party, ſtruck 
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with horror and inflamed with rage, when they ſaw 
with what a daring hand he overturned every thing 
which they held to be ſacred, or valued as beneficial, 
imputed to him not only all the defefts and vices of a 
man, but the qualities of a demon. The other, warmed 
with admiration and gratitude, which they thought he 
merited, as the reſlorer of light and liberty to the 
Chriſtian church, aſcribed to him perfections above the 


condition of humanity, and viewed all his actions with 


A veneration bordering on that which ſhould be paid 
only to thoſe who are guided by the immediate inſpi- 
ration of Heaven. It is his own conduct, not the un- 
diſtinguiſhing cenſure, nor the exaggerated praiſe of 
his cotemporaries, which out to regulate the opinions 
of the preſent age concerning him. Zeal for what he 
regarded as truth, undaunted intrepidity to maintain it, 


abilities both natural and acquired to defend it, and 


unwearied induſtry to propagate it, are virtues which 


thine ſo conſpicuouſly in every part of his behaviour, 


that even his enemies muſt allow him to have poſſeſſed 
them in an eminent degree. To theſe may be added, 
with equal juſtice, fuch purity, and even auſterity of 


manners, as became one who aſfumed the'charafter of 
a reformer ; ſuch ſanttity of life as ſuited the doctrine 


which he delivered; and ſuch perfect difintereſtedneſs, 
as affords no ſlight preſumption of his ſincerity. Su- 
perior to all ſclhiſh conſiderations, a ſtranger to the 

elegancies 
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elegancies of life, and deſpiſing its pleaſures, he left 


the honours and emoluments of the church to his diſ- 


4 eiples; remaining ſatisfied himſelf in his original ſtate 


of profeſſor in the univerſity, and paſtor to the town 


1 of Wittemberg, with the moderate appointments an- 


nexed to theſe offices. His extraordinary qualities 
were alloyed with no inconſiderable mixture of human 
frailty, and human paſſions. Theſe, however, were 
of ſuch a nature, that they cannot be imputed to ma- 
levolence or corruption of heart, but ſeem to have 
taken their riſe from the ſame ſource with many of his 
virtues, His mind, forcible and vehement in all its 
operations, rouſed by great objects, or agitated by 
violent paſſions, broke out, on many occaſions, with 
an impetuoſity which aſtoniſhes men of feebler ſpirits, 
or ſuch as are placed in a more tranquil ſituation, By 
carrying ſome praiſe-worthy diſpoſitions to exceſs, he 
bordered ſometimes on what was culpable, and was 
often betrayed into actions which expoſed him to cen- 
ſure, His confidence that his own opinions were well 
founded, approached to arrogance ; his courage in 
aſſerting them, to raſhneſs ; his firmneſs in adhering 


to them, to obſtinacy; and his zeal in confuting his + 


adverſaries, to rage and ſcurrility. Accuſtomed him- 
ſelf to conſider every thing as ſubordinate to truth, he 


expected the ſame deference for it from other men; 


and, without making any allowances for their timidity 
| er 


10 BEAUTIFUL EXTRACTS 
or prejudices, he poured forth, againſt thoſe who diſ- 


appointed him in this particular, a torrent of invective 
mingled with contempt. Regardleſs of any diſtintion 
of rank or character, when his doftrines were attacked, 
he chaſtiſed all his adverſaries, indiſcriminately, with 
the ſame rough hand ; neither the royal dignity of 
Henry VIII. nor the eminent learning and ability of 
Eraſmus, ſcreened them from the ſame abuſe with 
which he treated Tetzel or Eccius. 

But theſe indecencies of which Luther was guilty, 
muſt not be imputed wholly to the violence of his tem- 
per. They ought to be charged in part on the manners 
of the age. Among a rude people, unacquainted with 
thoſe maxims, which, by putting continual reſtraint 
on the paſſions of individuals, have poliſhed ſociety, 
and rendered it agreeable, diſputes of every kind were 
managed with heat, and ſtrong emotions were uttered 


in their natural language, without reſerve or delicacy. 


At the ſame time, the works of learned men were all 
compoſed in Latin; and they were not only authoriſed, 
by the example of eminent writers in that language, 
to uſe their antagoniſts with the moſt illiberal ſcurcility ; 
but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of every kind ap- 
pear leſs ſhocking than in a living language, whoſe 
idioms and phraſes ſeem groſs, becauſe they are fa- 
miliar. 

In paſling judgment upon the characters of men, 


ve ought to try them by the principles and maxims of 


their 
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their own age, not by thoſe of another. For al- 
| though virtue and vice are at all times the ſame, man- 
ners and cuſtoms vary continually, Some parts of 
* Luther's behaviour, which to us appear moſt culpable, 
3 gave no diſguſt to his contemporaries, It was even 
1 dy ſome of thoſe qualities which we are now apt to 
1 blame, that he was fitted for accompliſhing the great 
work which he undertook, To rouſe mankind, when 
® ſunk in ignorance or ſuperſtition, and to encounter the 
rage of bigotry, armed with power, required the ut- 
moſt vehemence of zeal, and a temper daring to exceſs, 
A gentle call would neither have reached, nor have 
excited thoſe to whom it was addreſſed, A ſpirit, 
more amiable, but leſs vigorous than Luther's, would 
have ſhrunk back from the dangers which he braved 
and ſurmounted, Towards the cloſe of Luther's life, 
though without a perceptible declenſion of his zeal or 
abilities, the infirmities of his temper increaſed upon 
bim, ſo that he daily grew more peeviſh, more iraſcible, 
and more impatient of contradiftion, Having lived 
to be witneſs of his own amazing ſucceſs; to ſee a 
great part of Europe embrace his doctrines; and to 
ſhake the foundation of the Papal throne, before which 
the mightieſt monarchs had trembled, he diſcovered, 
on ſome occaſions, ſymptoms of vanity and ſelf-ap« 
plauſe. He muſt have been indeed more than man, 
a, upon contewplating all that he actually accom- 
pliſhed, 


A BEAUTIFUL EXTRACTSs 


pliſhed, he had never felt any ſentiment of this kind 
riſing in his breaſt, 

Some time before his death he felt his ſtrength de- 
elining, his conſtitution being worn out by a prodigious 
multiplicity of buſineſs, added to the labour of diſ- 
charging his miniſterial function with unremitting dili- 
gence, to the fatigue of conſtant ſtudy, . beſides the 
compoſition of works as voluminous as if he had en- 
joyed uninterupted leiſure and retirement, His natural 
intrepidity did not forſake him at the approach of death: 
his laſt converſation with his friends was concerning 
the happineſs reſerved for good men in a future world, 
of which he ſpoke with the fervour and delight natural 
to one who expected and wiſhed to enter ſoon upon the 
enjoyment of it. The account of his death filled the 
Roman Catholic party with exceſhve as well as inde- 
cent joy, and damped the ſpirits of all his followers 
neither party ſufficiently conſidering that his doctrines 
were now ſo firmly rooted, as to be in a condition to 
flouriſh, independent of the hand which firſt had plant- 
ed them, His funeral was celebrated by order of the 
EleQor of Saxony, with extraordinary pomp. He left 
ſeveral children by his wife, Catharine Bore, who 
ſurvived him: towards the end of the laſt century, 
there were in Saxony ſome of his deſcendants in decent 


and honourable Rations, 
THE 
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c — 
I 3 THE STORY OF LE FEVRE. 
s (STERNE,) 


T was ſome time in the ſummer of that year in which 


wk Dendermond was taken by the allies, —which was 


4 about ſeven years before my father came into the coun- 
Res about as many after the time that my uncle 


* Toby and Trim had privately decamped from my fa- 


: * 
** 
” 5. 
+ 


When my uncle Toby was one evening getting his ſup- 


© ther's houſe in town, in order to lay ſome of the fineſt 
| fieges to ſome of the fineſt fortihed cities in Europe— 


{ 5 per, with Trim fitting behind him at a ſmall ſideboard; 


he landlord of a little inn in the village came into 


the parlour with an empty phial in his hand to beg a 


© g glaſs or two of ſack ; 'tis for a poor gentleman,—[ 


for the poor gentleman, he is ſo ill. 


I think, of the army, ſaid the landlord, who has been taken 


. 


ill at my houſe four days ago, and has never held up his 


| 4 head ſince, or had a deſire to taſte any thing ?till juſt 


now, that he has a fancy for a glaſs of ſack and a thin 


2B toalt.—1 think, ſays he, taking his hand from his fore- 
ve by head, it would comfort me. N 


If I could neither beg, borrow, nor buy ſuch a 


A thing, —added the landlord, — I would almoſt ſteal it 


I hope in God 


he will till mend, continued he we are all of us con- 


cerned for him. 


Vol. . 1. B Thou K 
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Thou art a good-natured ſoul, I will anſwer for thee, 


cried my uncle Toby ; and thou ſhalt drink the poor 
gentleman's health in a glaſs of ſack thyſelf, and take 
a couple of bottles, with-my ſervice, and tell him he is 
heartily wcl-ome to them, and to a dozen more, if they 
will do him good, | 

Though I am perſuaded, faid my uncle Toby, as the 
landlord ſhut the door, he is a very compaſhonate fel- 
low—Trim,—yet 1 cannot help entertaining an high 
opinion of his gueſt too; there muſt be ſomething more 
than common in him, that in ſo ſhort a time ſhould 
win ſo much upon the affettions. of his hoſt ; — And of 
his whole family, added the corporal, for they are all 
concerned for him. Step after him, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, — do Trim,—and aſk if he knows his name. 
-l have quite forgot it, truly, ſaid the landlord, 
coming back into the parlour with the corporal, —but I 
can aſk his ſon again: — Has he a ſon with him then? 
ſad my uncle Toby. A boy, replicd the landlord, 
of about eleven or twelve years of age; —but the poor 
creature has tailed almoſt as litt'e as his father; he does 
| nothing but mourn and lament for him night and day ; | 
he has not ſtirred from the bed- ſide theſe two days. 

My uncle Tgby laid down his knife and fork, and 
thruſt his plate from before him, as the landlord: gave 
him the account; and Trim, without being ordered, 
took away without ſaying one word, and in a few mi- 
nutes after brought him his pipe and tobacco. 
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—- Stay in the room a little, ſays my uncle Toby.— 


« | XE Trim!—ſaid my uncle Toby, after he had lighted his 

ke gp pe, and ſmoked about a dozen whilts—Trim came in 

A front of his maſter, and made his bow ; — my uncle 

y Y Toby ſmoked on, and ſaid no more, —-Corporal ! ſaid 
my uncle Toby—the corporal made his bow, My 

ks uncle Toby proceeded no farther, but finiſhed his pipe. 


. | : Trim! ſaid my uncle Tovy, I have a project in my 


h jd head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myſelf up warm 
in my roquelaure, and paying a viſit to this poor gentle- 


5 man. — L our honour's roquelaure, replied the corporal, 
of has not once been had on, ſince the night before your 
* | honour received your wound, when we mounted guard 
le f in the trenches before the gate of St. Nicholas; — and 
© beſides, it is ſo cold and rainy a night, that what 

; with the roquelaure, and what with the weather, *twill 

N ; be enough to give your honour your death, and bring 
17 on your honour's torment in your groin. fear 
- 4 ſo, replied my uncle Toby; but I am not at reſt in my 
5s 1 mind, Trim, ſince the account the landlord has given 
bes me.— I wiſh I had not known ſo much of this affair. 
* added my uncle Toby,—or that I had known more of 
* | 5 it :—How ſhall we manage it? Leave it, an't pleaſe 
nd | your honour, to me, quoth the corporal I'll take my 
4 1 hat and ſtick, and go to the houſe and reconnoitre, and 
ed, aft accordingly; and I will bring your honour a full ac- 
. 1. count in an hour. — Thou ſhalt go, Trim, ſaid my 


NY uncle Toby, and here's a ſhilling for thee to drink 
Y B 2 with. 
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with his ſervant—TI ſhall get it all out of him, ſaid tho 
corporal, ſhutting the door. 

My uncle Toby filled his ſecond pipe; and had it 
not been, that he now and then wandered from the 
point, with conſidering whether it was not full as well 
to have the curtain of the tennaile a ſtraight line, as a 
erooked one, —he might be ſaid to have thought of no- 
thing elſe but poor Le Fevre and his boy the whole. 

time he ſmoked it. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the aſhes 
out of his third pipe, that corporal Trim returned from 
the inn, and gave him the following account, 

I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of being able 
to bring back your honour any kind of intelligence 

Is he in the 
army then? ſaid my uncle Toby—He 1s, ſaid the cor- 
poral And in what regin-nt? ſaid my uncle To- 


concerning the poor ſick lieutenant 


by—[L'll tell your honour, replied the corperal every 
thing ſtraight forwards, as I learnt it.— Then, Trim, 
I'II fill another pipe, ſaid my uncle Toby, and not in- 
terrupt thee till thou haſt done; ſo fit down at thy eaſe, 
Trim, in the window-ſeat, and begin thy ſtory again, 
The corporal made his old bow, which generally ſpoke, 
as plain as a bow could ſpeak it Your honour is 
god: — And having done that, he ſat down, as he 
was ordered, — and began the ſtory to my uncle Toby 
over again in pretty near the ſame words, 

I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of being able 
to bring back any intelligence to your honour about the 


lieutenant 
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Feutenant and his ſon; for when I aſked where his. 
ſervant was, from whom I made myſelf ſure of know 
ing every thing which was proper to be aſked—That's. 
a right d. ſlinction, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby—I was 
anſwered, an' pleaſe your honour, that he had no ſer- 
vant with him; —that he had come to the inn with hir- 


= ed horſes, which, upon finding-himſelf unable to pro- 
= cecd, (to join, I ſuppoſe, the regiment) he had diſ- 


* milled the morning after he came, —IFf I get better, my 


dear, ſaid he, as he gave his purſe to his ſon to pay the. 


' man,—we can hire horſes from hence, —But alas! the 


poor gentleman will never get from hence, ſaid the 


landlady to me,—for I heard the death-watch all night 
long ;—and when he dies, the youth, his ſon, will cer- 


tainly die with him; for he is broken-hearted already, 
I was hearing this account, continued the. corporal, 
when the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin 
toalt the landlord ſpoke of ;——but I will do it for 
my father myſelf, ſaid the youth.—Pray let me ſave 
you the trouble, young gentleman, ſaid I, taking up a 
fork for the purpoſe, and offering him my chair to ſit 
down upon by the fire, whilſt I did it.—I believe, fir, 
ſaid he, very modeſlly, 1 can pleaſe him beſt myſelf, 
—[ am fure, ſaid I, his honour will not like the toaſt 
the worſe. for being toaſted by an old ſoldier, —The 
youth took hold of my hand, and inſtantly burſt into 
he has 
been bred up from an infant in the army, and the 
B 3 name 


tears, —-Poor youth! ſaid my uncle Toby, 


— — ms — 
1 
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name of a ſoldier, Trim, ſounded in his cars like the 


name of a friend; — I wiſh I had him here. 


il never, in the longeſt march, ſaid the corporal, 
had ſo great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry with 
him for company: — What could be the matter with 
me, an' pleaſe your honour ?—Nothing in the world, 
Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, blowing his noſe, — but that 
thou art a good-natured fellow, 

When I gave him the toaſt, continued- the corporal, 
I thought it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shan- 
dy's ſervant, and that your honour (though a ſtranger) 
was extremely concerned for his father ; — and that if 
there was any thing in your houſe or cellar—(and thou 
might'ſt have added my purſe too, ſaid my uncle To- 
by) he was heartily welcome to it: he made a 
very low bow, (which was meant to your honour) but 
no anſwer, 


for his heart was full — ſo he went up 
fairs with the toaſt : —I warrant you, my dear, ſaid I, 
as I opened the kitchen-door, your father will be well 
again, — Mr, Yorick's curate was imoking a pipe 
by the kitchen fire— but ſaid not a word good or 
bad to comfort the youth.—I thought it was wrong, 


added the corporal 
Toby. 

When the lieutenant had taken his glaſs of ſack and 
toaſt, he felt himſelf a little revived, and ſent down 
into the kitchen, te let me know, that in about ten 


I think ſo too, ſaid my uncle 


minutes he ſhould be glad if I would ſlep up ſtairs.— 1 


believe, 
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1 | believe, ſaid the landlord, he is going to ſay his pray» 


* 
$.. * *** 2 — 


ers. — for there was a book laid upon the chair by his 


bed-ſide; and as I ſhut the door I ſaw his fon take up 


a cuſhion,— 


I thought, ſaid the curate, that you gentlemen of 
the army, Mr. Trim, never ſaid your prayers at all, 


' —— heard the poor gentleman ſay his prayers 


* laſt night, ſaid the landlady, very devoutly, and 


with my own ears, or I could not have believed 
it. 
A ſoldier, an' pleaſe your reverence, ſaid I, prays 


and 
when he 1s fighting for his king, and for his own life, 


Are you ſure of it ? replied the curate 


as often (of his own accord) as a parſon ; 


and for his honour too, he has the moſt reaſon to pray 
to God of any one in the whole world. Twas well 
aid of thee, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. — But when a 


ſoldier, ſaid I. an' pleaſe your reverence, has been 


Randing for twelve hours together in the trenches, up 
to his knees in the cold water, —or engaged, ſaid I, for 
months together in long and dangerous marches ; —- 
harraſſing 


others to-morrow : —detached here; —countermanded 


harraſſed, perhaps, in his rear to- day; 


there; —reſting this night upon his arms; —beat up in 
in his ſhirt the next; —benumbed in his joints; — per- 
haps without ſtraw in his tent to kneel on; —he muſt 
ſay his prayers how and when he can,—1 believe, ſaid 
I,—for I was piqued, quoth the corporal, for the re- 
putation of the army,—l believe, an't pleaſe your re- 
yerence, ſaid I, that when a ſoldier gets time to pray, 


—— he 
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—he prays as heartily as a parſon—though not with 
all his fuſs and hopocriſy,—Thou ſhould'ſt not have 
ſaid that, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby,—for God only 
knows who is a hypocrite, and who is not: — At the 
Meat and general review of us all, corporal, at the day 
of judgment, (and not till then;—it will be ſeen who 
has done their duties in this world, —and who-has not; 
and we ſhall be advanced, Trim, accordingly.—lI hope 
we ſhall, faid Trim.—It is in the Scripture, ſaid my 
my uncle Toby; and I will ſhew it thee to-morrow :— 
In the mean time we may depend upon it, Trim, for 
our comfort, ſaid my uncle Toby, that God Almighty 
is ſo good and jult a governor of the world, that if we 
have but done our duties in it, —it will never be en— 
quired into, whether we have done them in a red coat 
or a black one: —I hope not, ſaid the corporal. —But 
go on, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, with thy ſtory. 
When 1 went up, continued the corporal, into the 
lieutenant's room, which I did not do till the expira- 
tion of the ten minutes, —he was lying in his bed with 
his head raiſed upon his hand, with his elbow upon the 
pillow, anda clean white cambric handkerchief belide 
it :—The youth was juſt ſtooping down to take up the 
cuſhion, upon which I ſuppoſed he had been kneeling 
— the book was laid upon the bed,—and as he roſe, in 
taking up the cuſhion with one hand, he reached out 
his other to take it away at the ſame time,—Let it re- 


— 


main there, my dear, ſaid the lieutenant, 


IIe 


+ * 
LE 
27 
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He did not offer to ſpeak to me, till I had walked 


up cloſe to his bed- ſide: If you are Captain Shandy's 


ſervant, ſaid he, you muſt preſent my thanks to your 


maſler, with my little boy's thanks along with them, for 


his courteſy to me,—if he was of Leven's—ſaid the 


Zlicutenant,—lI told him your honour was.—Then, ſaid 


he, I ſerved three campaigns with him in Flanders, and 


remember him—but 'tis moſt likely, as I had not the 


Z honour of any acquaintance with him, that he knows 


AE, * 


nothing of me.——-You will tell him, however, that the 
| perſon his good-nature has laid under obligations to 


him, is one Le Fevre, a lieutenant in Angus's—but he 


* knows me not;—ſaid he, a ſecond time, muſing ; — 


” poſſibly he may my ſtory added he—pray tell the 


captain, I was the enſign at Breda, whoſe wife was 


in my arms in my tent, 


moſt unfortunately killed with a muſket-ſhot, as ſhe lay 


remember the ſtory, an't 


* pleaſe your honour, ſaid I, very well. Do you ſo? 


* ſaid he, wiping his eyes with his handkerchief,—then 


a! well may I.—In ſaying this, he drew a little ring out 
bol his boſom, which ſeemed tied with a black ribband 


about his neck, and kiſſed it twice, Here, Billy, 
ſaid he, —the boy flew acroſs the room to the bed-lide, 
and falling down upon his knee, took the ring in his 


hand, and kiſſed it too, — then kiſſed his father, and 


7 Tat down upon the bed and wept, 


I wiſh, ſaid my uncle Toby with a deep ſigh, —I 
wiſh, Trim, I was aſleep, | 
Your 
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Your honour, replied the corporal, is too much con- 
cerned ; — ſhall I pour your honour out a glaſs of ſack 
to your pipe ?—Do, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. 

I remember, ſaid my uncle Toby, ſighing again, the 
ſtory of the enſign and his wife, with a circumſtance 
his modeſty omitted ;—and particularly well that he, as 
well as ſhe, upon ſome account or other, (J forget what) 
was univerſally pitied by the whole regiment but fi- 
niſh the ſtory thou art upon : —'Tis hniſhed already, 
ſaid the corporal,-for I could ſtay no longer, —ſo 
wiſhed his honour a good night ; young Le Fevre roſe 
from off the bed, and ſaw me to the bottom of the ſtairs ; 
and as we went down together, told me they had come 
from Ireland, and were on their route to join their re- 
giment in Flanders — But alas! ſaid the corporal, — 
the licutenant's laſt day's march is over.— Then what 
is to b ecome of his poor boy ? cried my uncle Toby. 

It was to my uncle Toby's etern al honour,— though 
I tell it only for the ſake of thoſe, who, when cooped 
in betwixt a natural and poſitive law, know not for 
their ſouls which way in the world to turn themſelves 
—— That notwithſtanding my uncle Toby was warmly 
engaged at that time in carrying on the ſiege of Den- 
dermond, parallel with the allies, who preſſed theirs 
on ſo vigorouſly that they ſcarce allowed him time to 
get his dinner—that nevertheleſs he gave up Dender- 
mond, though he had already made a lodgment upon 
the counterſcarp ; and bent his whole thoughts towards 
the private diſtreſſes at the inn; and, except that he 


ordered 


” 
* 


— 
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. rdered the garden-gate to be bolted up, by which 


he might be ſaid to have turned the ſiege of Dender-⸗ 


mond into a blockade he left Dendermond to itſelf, 


a 


to be relieved or not by the French king, as the 


French king thought good; and only conſidered how 


2 4 


" 


he himſelf ſhould relieve the poor heutenant and his 
ſon, ; 


— That kind Being, who is a friend to the friend- 


E leſs, ſhall recompenſe thee for this, 


Thou haſt left this matter ſhort, ſaid my uncle To- 


\ by to the corporal, a3 he was putting him to bed. 


and I will tell thee in what Trim.—[n the firſt place, 


= when thou madeſt an offer of my ſervices to Le Fevre, 


—as ſickneſs and travelling are both expenſive, and 


thou knoweſt he was but a poor lieutenant, with a ſon 
do ſubſift as well as himſelf, out of his pay,—that thou 


didſt not make an offer to him of my purſe ; becauſe, 
had he ſtood in need, thou knoweſt, Trim, he had been 


as welcome to it as my ſelf V our honour knows, ſaid 


the corporal, I had no orders True, quoth my uncle 


Toby, —thou didſt very right, Trim, as a ſoldier, 


Sep I. K. r 


but certainly very wrong as a man, 

In the ſecond place, for which, indeed, thou haſt the 
ſame excuſe, continued my uncle Toby,—when thou 
oftered!t him whatever was in my houſe, thou ſhouldſt 
have offered him my houſe too :—A ſick brother officer 
ſhould have the beſt quarters, Trim ; and if we had 
him with us,-we could tend and look to him: thou 


art 


/ 
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art an excellent nurſe thyſelf, Trim, —and what wich 
thy care of him, and the old woman's, and his boy's, 
and mine together, we might recruit him again at once, 
and ſet him upon his legs.— 

In a fortnight or three weeks, added my uncle 


Toby, ſmiling, 


he might march, He will never 
march, an' pleaſe your honour, in the world, ſaid the 
corporal :—He will march, ſaid my uncle Toby, rifing 
up from the tide of the bed, with one ſhoe off :!—An' 
pleaſe your honour, ſaid the corporal, he will never 
march but te his grave: — He ſhall march, cried my 
uncle Toby, marching the foot which had a ſhoe on, 
though without advancing an inch,—he ſhall march to 
his regiment.— Ile cannot ſtand it, ſaid the corporal.— 
He ſhall be 3 ſaid my uncle Toby. —He'll 
drop at laſt, ſaid the corporal, and what will become 
of his boy ? — He ſhall not drop, ſaid my uncle Toby, 


firmly.—A-well-o'day,—do what we can for him, ſaid 


Trim, maintaining his point, the poor ſoul will die: 


He ſhall not die, by G, cried my uncle Toby. 

The accuſing ſpirit, which flew up to heaven's 
chancery with the oath, bluſhed as he gave it in—and 
the recording angel, as he wrote it down, dropp'd a tcar 
upon the word, and blotted it out for ever, 


My uncle 'Toby went to his bureau, — put his 
purſe into His breeches pocket, and having ordered the 
corporal to go early in the morning for a phy ſician.— 


he went to bed and fell aſleep. 
| The 
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he ſun looked bright the morning after, to every 
_ in the village but Le Fevre's and his afllicted ſon's 
the hand of death preſs'd heavy upon his eye-lids,— 
and hardly could the wheel at the ciſtern turn round its 
Feircle,—when my uncle Toby, who had roſe up an 
hour before his wonted time, entered the licutenant's 
room, and without preface or apology ſat himſelf down 
upon the chair, by the bed-fide, and independently of 
all modes and cuiloms opened the curtain in the man- 
ner an old friend and brother officer would have done 
Fit, and aſked him how he did, —how he had reſled in 


in the night, — what was his complaint, — where was 


his pain, and what he could do to help him? —— 
and without giving him time to anſwer any one of 
| the enquiries, went on and told him of the little plan 
| © which he had been concerting with the corporal the 
„night before for him.— 


You ſhalt go home directly, Le Fevre, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, to my houſe, and we'll ſend for a dottor 
to ſee what's the matter, and we'll have an apothecary, 
and the corporal ſhall be your nurſe ; — and I'll be 


pour ſervant, Le Fevte. 


Z There was a frankneſs in my uncle Toby, —not the 
ellect of familiarity, — but the cauſe of it, — which let 
you at once into his ſoul, and ſhewed you the goodneſs 


of his nature; to this, there was ſomething in his looks, 


and voice, and manner, ſuperadded, which eternally 
beckoned to the unfortunate to come and take fhelter 


V DL: i. C under 
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under him; ſo that before my uncle Toby had half fi- 
| "niſhed the kind offers he was making to the father, 

had the ſon inſenſibly preſſed up cloſe to his kneex, 
| and had taken hold of the breaft of his coat, and 
was pulling it towards him. — The blood and ſpirits of 
| Le Fevre, which were waxing cold and flow within 
him, and were retreating to their laſt citadel, the heart, 
allied back, the film forfook his eyes for a mo- 
ment, ——he looked up wiſhfully in my uncle Toby's 
face, — then caſt a look upon his boy, —and that liga- 
| ment, fine as it was, —was never broken. 


| Nature inftantly-ebb'd again, — the film return'd to 


uſed toride abroad a hunting, and continue abſent ſome- 


| its place, — the pulſe flutter'd — ſtopp'd — went on- 
| throbb'd — ſtopp'd again—moy'd—llopp'd—ſhall I go 5 
| On ? —— No. 2 
Nos i 
| 4 
| SIORY OF THE MAIDEN TOWER. p 
| (AxoN.) 4 
HERE lived (ſay Turkiſh chronicles) at Chry- ; 7 
ſipolis, a very rich and noble earl; extremely * 
favourcd by the Grecian emperor, with whom he often 3 


; 
times twelve or fourteen days together. The counteſs, Go 
an exceeding pious and good natured lady, being dead, Wt ! 
and leave one ſole daughter, of the greateſt beauty, wit, ! 
and other excellencies which adorn a female mind and ( 
perſon ; ſhe was uſed to mourn her father's abſence 

in a ſolitary ſorrow, {lill forſaking company and plca- 


ſure, 
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Wire, to retire alone to ſing or read, amidſt the ſhady 
WM [coves and pleaſant meadows, which afforded ſweet re- 
tirements, not far dillant from her father's palace. 
s Her celebrated beauties had alarmed the youth of 
court and country : every father wiſhed his ſop this 
maid's polleſſor; ; and the ſon of every parent, mad 
with pallion, loft their ſenſe of other pleaſures, and en- 
® chanted by her graces, flocked in numbers to ſollicit 
i her affettions. But the aged earl, entirely doating on 


his daughter's converſation, never liſtened to their 


6) largeſt offers, bent, if poſſible, to keep her ſingle, that 
he might, as long as he ſhould live, enjoy her company. 
* Fortune, on a certain time, the father being abſent, led 


a young and amorous gentleman to take a penſive walk 


1 2 


along the banks of a delightful current, near the bottom 


a W f Aa, 
* A, * 


of a wood belonging to this carl, and not fix hundred 


4 * * 
K 


paces from his houſe; whence juſt before his lovely 
daughter had walked out, and was by him ſurprized 
S while leaning penſively beneath the ſhelter of a ſpacious 


Oak, and reading ſoftly with fixed attention. Never 


XX was joy more unexpected and tranſporting, than that 


XZ which ſeized the ſtarting youth at this ſurprizing acci- 


LF. 2 


dent; for he had long been one of thoſe, who languiſhed 


- 


I for her favour; but, till now, had never gained the ſmal- 


ot 
IF 1, 
of 


* 
1 


leſt opportunity to let her know how much he loved her; 
1 been, among the reſt, denied admiſſion by hes 
| father's obſtinacy. Love, I think is ſeldom wanting 
ou ſuch occaſious to inſpire his ſubjects with rhetorical 


C 2 allurance; 
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aſſurance; ſo that, prompted by the dictates of his 
ruling paſſion, he adreſſed the lady with a modeſty ſo 
graceful, yet becoming reſolution, that the had no 
fooner caſt her eyes upon his perfon, but a ſudden in- 
clination, and as ſudden fright together, ſeized the other 
regions of her virgin boſom. Various arguments with 
mutual ſatisfaction paſſed away the time in ſympathe- 
tic pleaſures, and ſuch pewerful charms did each dif- 
cover in the other's perſon, that, from that time for- 
ward, they agreed to meet in the adjoining grove, at 
ihe fame hour every evening, not having opportunity 
elſewhere to do it, left the lady's father ſhould diſcover 
the intrigue, and hinder them from profecuting their re- 
folved affection. I need not tell the Englith ladies, that 
the rules of virtue, and her female modeſty, obliged 
the daughter of the abſent earl to ſeem more backward 
than her eager lover, in the amorous ſettlement of their 
intended meetings; but where occaſions are fo ſeldom 
found, it is a needleſs nicety to ſtand too long on linger- 
ing ceremonies; ſo, in ſhort, upon allurance of her 
lover's honourable meaning, (and indeed her quality had 


placed her far above dillruſting his pretenſions,) ſhe per- 


mitted him to hope he might at laſt be happy in her poſ- 


ſeſſion 3 and for many weeks met undiſcovered in the 
ſecret grove, and taſted all thoſe innocent delights which 


lovers may enjoy, without the ſmalleſt tintture of a6 


criminal converſation, 


But ö 


N * e l 


. n * Gt 
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"no 
But o how ſoon decay the brighteſt ſcenes of ſplendid 


© fortune / It was not long thi amorous couple held their 
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bliſs unbroken and ſerene ; for the earl, long lince re- 
turned, had oft obſerved his daughter abſent in the 
evenings, and would frequently reflect, with not a little 


wonder, that ſhe always choſe one certain hour to leave 


| the houſe, and always refuſe whatever company pro- 


poſed attending her. His natural jealouſy required no 
ſewel to encreaſe its fire, but, ſupplied with this, burnt 
out with double fury; ſo that he reſolved to watch 
which way his daughter took, and make it his endea- 
vour to diſcover what he doubted. Little did the think 
her father was ſo near, and not miſtruſling him, who at 
that diſlance ſhe miſlook to be the perſon he appeared, 
went boldly forward to the place appointed, where ſhe 
met the object of her love; and fitting down upon a 
bank as uſual, tenderly reclined her head upon his bo- 
ſom, and began to ſay a thouſand ſoft endearing thingy, 
believing they were then as private as before; till in a 
manner flupified with eager paſſion, both neglected every 
objett but each other's perſon, not perceiving the ſuſpi- 
cious father, who had gone a little round, below the 
brow of an impending hill, and now ſtalked forward 
till he came ſo near behind the lovers, 
buſicd in their courtſhip, that he overheard, with eaſe, 


each little word that paſſed between them. Kiſſes, and 


undiſcovered, 


a thouſand other amorous actions, urged the raptured 
couple to repeat, with loud and ſolemn proteſtations, 


C 9 old 
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old aſſurances of love and marriage; inſomuch that the 
ſurprized and angry earl, tranſported by his rage to 
hear his daughter give away herſelf to one, to whom he 
had before denied her, and for certain family diſputes 
extremely hated, drew a ſword, which he had privately 
conveyed within his dreſs, and running violently at the 
ſtarting nobleman, who drew in his defence, was killed 
upon the ſpot, before the lady (almoſt dead with fear) 
recovered from the fright his ſword had put her in. But 
none can ſurely gueſs the ſtorms of grief and aſtoniſh- 
ment which overwhelmed her breaſt with a tempeſtuous 
hurricane, to hear the ſhepherd's dying voice ſo plain- 
ly ſpeak her father's accent. In ſhort, upon approach 
the knew him, notwithſtanding his diſguiſe ; and while 
the lover, half diſtracted at the fatal accident, prepared to 
ſpeak his wonder and her comfort, ſhe ran with violence 
about the helds, forgetting love and all its conſe- 
quences but this laſt unhappy one, which ſhe proclaimed 
aloud to every ſervant of her father's houſe, to which 
the flew with ſhricks and horror. The ſervants ran and 
ſeized the nobleman, who ſtood confounded like a 
ſpeechleſs flatue, looking eagerly on the body of the 
murdered earl, nor aiming to defend himſelf from be- 
ing taken, News was carried to the emperor of every 
circumſtance of this unhappy accident; who, conſider- 
ing wiſely all particulars, gave the gentleman a preſent 
pardon ; but, to prevent them from converſing with each 
other for ever after, ordered the young lady, with two 


aunts 


t 
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aunts and all the family, to be conlined in a high 


N tower built in an iſland, called Stony Iſland, giving 


command to all who guarded it, that they ſhould never 
ſuffer her to get away, nor give admiſhon unto any per- 
ſon, ſuch excepted, as were authorized to claim it by his 
royal paſſport. 

A while the lady mourned ſo deeply for her father's 
death, and the deſponding lover for the action he had 
done, that neither thought upon the hardſhip of their 
cruel ſeparation : but when fleeting time preſented to 
their minds. the ſharpneſs of their fate in that ſevere 
decree, they both for ſook all hopes of comfort. She, 
in priſon, grew quite weary of an hated life; and he, 
at large, became abandoned to encreaſing ſorrows ; me- 
lancholy, ſilent, and a priſoner to grief, amidil the 
tracts of diſregarded liberty. 

Twelve tedious months were now rolled over, and the 
diſcontented lover ſtill continued every day to viſit the 
remembered ſcenes of former bliſs and preſent miſery, 
He would often walk diſconſolately up and down the 
banks of the delightful river, which was uſed to mur- 
mur out a melancholy harmony to ſooth their minds, 
oppreiled by fear of ill ſucceſs in their commenced af- 
fection, and reflecting on the various words and actions 
which had paſted between them, would now and then let 
fall a mournful tear, tothink on their misfortunes. At laſt 
deſpairing ever more to ſee his dear-contratted miſtreſs, | 


he began to wiſh a period to life, which only ſerved to 
lengthen 
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lengthen out his miſery ; and as he walked one day, per- 
ceived a rock, wherein he had heard talk of ſome dark 
cave, ſo diſmally forbidding, that no man had ever yct 
been found, who durſl attempt to enter it. Diſdain of 
danger from a wearineſs of living, urged him on to ſeek 
the place with a reſolution to go in, regardleſs of the 
Conſequence. He found at laſt the gloomy entrance of 
the horrid place, which opened downwards with a very 
ſteep and dangerous flope ; and never waiting for a ſe- 
cond thought, went boldly in, and crept along the rag- 
ged ſide ; a narrow channel from the neighbouring 
river running through a paſſage betwixt the rocks, di- 
realy in the middle, for about an hundred yards. He 
made ſhift to crawl along with wonderous difficulty down 
a very deep and ſlippery deſcent, but there perceived the 
water, which, till then, had ran confined to proper 
bounds, encreaſed in breadth to ſuch a vaſt degree, that 
there was left no more dry ground to fland upon. How- 
ever, as deſiring death, he was reſolved to tempt it, 
and continued his advances through the water, ſome- 
times ſcarce above his knees, then almoſt to his neck ; 
Here running ten or twenty yards indifferently ſmooth, 
then falling many feet, and roaring round his head like 
ſome Egyptian cataratt. Sometimes he fell, half drowned 
with the fury of the impetuous torrent; and ſometimes 
walked through the ruſhing ſtreams, which chal trip- 
ped him from his feet with their amazing ſwiftneſs. Still 
he crept as near as pollible to ſome one fide, and held 
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upon the edges of the rocks he met with, till reflecting 


a 7 on the ſtrangeneſs of the place he walked in, and how 
much it was impoſhble to re- aſcend thoſe watery paſ- 
4 ſages he had already paſled, he was reſolved to live as 


long as he was able, and obſerved by touch and ear, 
what farther wonders the deſcent might lead him to; 
for it was ſo void of the leaſt glimpſe of comfortable 
light, that he had then no uſe of eyes, for none could 
pierce one inch of the ſurrounding darkneſs. He came 
at laſt ſo far, that he perceived a ſenſible decreaſe in 
breadth, for he could ſtretch his arms with eaſe, and 
touch both ſides: but on the contrary, the depth in- 
creaſed exceedingly ; and by the waters' double roar- 
ing, and beating back as from ſome wall, he found the 
cavity no farther capable of giving room to continued 
progreſs,” Yet, conſidering there mult be ſome paſlage 
of emiſſion, and little caring Whither it might lead, he 
dipped his head and body under water, and with much 
ado ſhot ſwiftly with the eddy through a ſhort and 
narrow neck, and found himſelf immediately enlarged, 
but covered over with a flood of waters, which he 
took to be the ſea; and finding breath grow ſhort upon 
him, he made uſe of ſtrong and artful firokes which he 
had learned by ſwimming when a boy ; by theſe means 
thinking he ſhould ſoon be freed, and gain the ſurface, 
or expire amidit the waves; both which events he 
formed a ſwift idea of, expecting either with a like in- 
difference, But he was much ſurprized, when almoſt be- 


fore he guelled it, he perceived his head above the was 
ter; 
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ter, and as ſoon as he could ſee, beheld himfelf within a 
well or ciflern, almoſl level with the brim. He ſwam 
awhile from fide to fide, at laſl obſerved a channel, in- 
to which the ciſtern diſengaged herrifing waters. There 
he ſoon got out, extremely weakened by his ſubterrane- 
ous journey, and the firlt objett he diſcovered, when he 
looked about, was his former miftreſs walking in a gar- 
den, with a ſorrowful and penſive countenance, The 
unexpetted ſhock was much alike to both. But the la- 
dy, affrighted at the odd appearance of a dropping man, 
who looked like ſome inhabitant of an inferior world, 
began at firſt to ſhiriek and fly; but when he faintly 
called her by her name, ſhe knew the voice, miſtook 
him for a ghoſt, and fainted to the earth, unable to 
ſupport the weight of ſo ſurprizing a diſcovery, But, 
to conclude, the guards came upon the ſhrieking lady, 
and immediately laid hold on the adventurous viſitor; 
but when the emperor was told the ſtory, he commanded 
both the lover and his miſlreſs to be brought before 
him, and conſ.dering the particulars of this amazing 
accident, immediately reverſed his former ſentence, 
had them married in his royal preſence, graced them. 
ever after with particular favours, and, in memory 
thereof, commanded that the caſtle ſhould be called 
The MAI DEN TOowER: which commemorative 


name it bears at this day. 
THE 
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SF THE RESIGNATION OF THE EMPEROR 


CHARLES ; 
(RonrRrsox.) - 
HARLES reſolved to reſign his kingdoms to his 


ſon, with a ſolemnity ſuitable to the importance 
of the tranſattion ; and to perform this laſt act of ſove- 


1 reignty with ſuch formal pomp, as might leave an inde- 


lible impre ſſion on the minds, not only of his ſubjetts, 
but of his ſucceſſor. Wich this view, he called Philip 
out of England, where the pceviſh temper of his queen, 
which increaſed with her deſpair of having iſſue, ren- 
dered him extremely unhappy ; and the jealouſy of the 
Engliſh left him no hopes of, obtaining the direction of 
their affairs. Having aſſembled the Rates of the Low 
Countries, at Bruſſels, on the twenty-fifth of October, 
one thouſand five hundred and fifty five, Charles ſeated 
himſelf, for the laſt time, in the chair of ſtate 3 on one 
fide of which was placed his ſon, and on the other his 
filter, the queen of Hungary, regent of the Nether- 
lands ; with a ſplendid retinue of the grandees of Spain, 
and princes of the empire, ſtanding behind him. The 
preſident of the council of Flanders, by his command, 
explained, in a few words, his intention in calling this 
extraordinary meeting of the ſtates, He then read the 
inſtrument of rehgnation, by which Charles ſurrendered 
to his ſon Philip all his territories, juriſdiction. and 
authority in the Low Countries; abſolving his ſubje&ts 

there 
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there from their oath of allegiance o him, which he 


required them to transfer to Philip, his lawful heir, and 
to ſerve him with the ſame loyalty and zeal which they 
had manifeſled, during ſo long a courſe of years, in 
ſupport of his government, 

Charles then roſe from his ſeat, and leaning on the 
ſhoulder of the prince of Orange, becauſe he was un- 
able to ſtand without ſupport, he addreſſed himſelf. to 
the audience, and, from a paper which he held in his 
hand, in order to aſhſt his memory, he recounted with 
dignity, but without oſtentation, all the great things 
which he had undertaken and performed ſince the com- 
mencement of his adminillration, IIe obſerved, that, 
from the ſeventeenth year of his age, he had dedicated 
all his thoughts and attention to public objects, reſerving 
no portion of his time for the indulgence of his eaſe, 
and very little for the enjoyment of private plcaſure : 
that, either in a pacific or hoſlile manner, he had viſited 
Germany nine times, Spain fix times, France four 
times, Italy ſeven times, the Low Countries ten times, 
England twice, Africa as often, and had made eleven 
voyages by ſea ; that, while his health permitted him 
to diſcharge his duty, and the vigour of his conſtitution 
was equal, in any degree, to the arduous office of 
governing ſuch extenſive dominions, he had never 
ſhunned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that now, 
when his health was broken, and his vigour exhauſted 
by the rage of an incurable dillemper, his growing in- 


firmities admoniſhed him to retire ; nor was he ſo fond 


of 
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of reigning, as to retain the ſceptre in an impotent 
band, which was no longer able to protect his ſub- 
1 ject, or to render them happy : that, inſtead of a 
1 4 ſovereign worn out with diſeaſes, and ſcarcely half a- 


live, he gave them one in the prime of life, accuſtom- 


= cd already to govern, and who added to the vigour of 
| $ vouth, all the attention and ſagacity of maturer years: 
2 that if, during the courſe of a long adminiſtration, he 
1 it had committed any material error in government; or 
* 1 if, under the preflure of ſo many and great affairs, and 
P amidſt the attention which he had been obliged to give 
8 £ to them, he had either neglected, or injured any of his 
b 7 ſubjects, he now implored their forgiveneſs : that for 
his part, he ſhould ever retain a grateful ſenſe of their 


5 fidelity and attachment, and would carry the remem- 
brance of it along with him to the place of his retreat, 
us his ſweeteſt conſolation, as well as the beſt reward 
for all his ſervices; and, in his laſt prayers to Almigh- 
ty God, would pour forth his ardent wiſhes for their 
| welfare. | 
Then, turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees, 
» kiſſed his father's hand, © If,” ſays he, I had left you 
. $ by my death, this rich inheritance, to which I have 


* 0 made ſuch large additions, ſome regard would have 
BM been juſtly due to my memory on that account: but 
= now, when I voluntarily reſign to you what I might 
till have retained, I may well expect the warmeſt ex- 
preſſions of thanks on your part. With theſe, howe- 

r 1 ver, 
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ver, I diſpenſe ; and ſhall conſider your concern for 
the welfare of your ſubjects, and your love of them, 
as the beſt and molt acceptable teſtimony of your gra- 
titude to me. It is in your power, by a wile and vir- 
tous adminiſtration, to juſtify the extraordinary proof 
which I this day give of my paternal aftection ; and 
to demonſtrate ſo that you are worthy of the confidence 
which I repoſe in you. Preſerve an inviolable regard for 
religion; maintain the Catholic faith in its purity 3 
let the laws of your country be ſacred in your eyes 
encroach not on the rights and privileges of your peo- 
ple: and, if the time {hall ever come; when you-ſhall 
wiſh to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you 
have a ſon endowed with ſuch qualities, that you can 
reſign your ſceptre to him with as much fatisfatton as 
I give up mine toyou!” 

As ſoon as Charles had finiſhed this long addreſs to his 
ſubje&ts, and to their new ſovereign, he ſunk into the 
chatr, exhauſted, and ready to faint with the fatigue 
of ſuch an extraordinary effort, During his diſcourſe, 
the whole audience melted into tears; ſome, from ad- 
miration of his magnanimity ; others, ſoftened by the 
expreſſions of tenderneſs towards his ſon, and of love 
to his people; and all were affected with the deepeſt 
ſorrow, at loſing a ſovereign, who had diſtinguiſhed 
the Netherlands, his native country, with particular 
marks of his regard and attachment, 


A few 
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A few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an aſſembly 
no leſs ſplendid, and with a ceremonial equally pom- 
pous, reſigned to his ſon the crowns of Spain, with all 
the territories depending on them, both in the Old and 
in the New World. Of all theſe vaſt polleſſions he 
reſerved nothing to himſelf, but an.aunual penſion of 

a huntlred thouſand crowns, to defray the charges of | 
his family, and to aflord him a ſmall ſum for acts of 
benelicence and charity. 

The place he had choſen for his retreat, was the mo- 
naſtery of St. Juſtus, in the province of Eſtramadura. 
It was ſeated in a vale of no great extent, watered by 
a ſmall brook, and ſurrounded by riſing grounds, co- 
vered with lofty trees. From the nature of the ſoil, 
as well as the temperature of the climate, it was eſ- 
teemed the mull heaithfil and delicious ſituation in 


Spain. Some months before his reſignation, he had 


ſent an architect thither, to add a new apartment to the 
monallery, for his accommodation; but he gave ſtrict 
orders, that che ſtyle of the building ſhould be ſuch as 
ſuited his preſent ſituation rather than his former dig- 
nity, It conſiſted only of fix rooms; four of them 
in the form of friars' cells, with naked walls; the 
other two, each twenty feet ſquare, were hung with 
brown cloth, and furniſhed in the moſt imple manner. 
They were all on a level with the ground; with a door 
on one ſide, into a garden, of which Charles himſelf 
had given the plan, and which he had filled with va- 


rious plants, intending to cultivate them with his own 


D 2 hands, 
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hands. On the other fide, they communicated with 
the chapel of the monaſtery, in which he was to per- 
form his devotions. Into this humble retreat, hardly 
ſufficient for the comfortable accommodation of a pri- 
vate gentleman, did Charles enter, with twelve do- 
meſlics only, He buried chere, in ſolitude and ſilence, 


his grandeur, his ambition, together with all thoſe vaſt 
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projects which, during half a century, had alarmed 


— 
— 
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and agitated Europe, filling every kingdom in it, by 
turns, with the terror of his arms, and the dread of be- 


— wu 


ing ſubjected to his power. 


STORY OF LA ROCHE. 
i | Me than forty years ago, an Engliſh philoſo- 5 


pher, whoſe works have ſince been read and 

admired by all Europe, reſided at a little town in 
France. Some diſappointments in his native country 
| had firſt driven him abroad, and he was afterwards in- 
| duced to remain there, from having found, in this re- 
Il treat, where the connections even of nation and lan- + 
Ii guage. are avoided, a perfect ſecluſion and re- | PZ 


_--* tirement highly favourable to the developement of ab- I 
1 tract ſubjetis, in which he excelled all the writers of | We: 
; his time, SY i 
Perhaps, in the ſtructure of mind like Mr., ; 


the finer and more delicate ſenſibilities are ſeldom 
known to have place, or, if originally implanted there, 
are 
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are in a great meaſure extinguiſhed by the exortions-of 
intenſe ſtudy and profound inveſtigation, Hence the 
idea of philoſophy and unfeelingneſs being united, has 
become proverbial, and in common language, the for- 
mer word js often uſed to expreſs the latter. Our 
philoſopher has been cenſured by ſome, as deficient 
in warmth and feeling: but the mildneſs of his man- 
ners has been allowed by all; and it is certain, that, if ho 
was not eaſily melted into compaſſion, it was, at leaſt, 
not difficult to awaken his benevolence. 

One morning, while he ſat buſted in thoſe RES 
culations which afterwards aſtoniſhed the world, 


an old female domeſtic, who ſerved him for a houſe- 


keeper, brought him word, that an elderly gentle- 


man and his daughter had arrived in the village, 


the preceding evening, on their way to ſome diſ- 


tant country, and that the father had been ſud- 
denly ſeized in the night with a dangerous diſorder, 
which the people of the inn where they lodged feared 
would prove mortal: that ſhe had been ſent for as hav- - 
ing ſome knowledge in medicine, the village ſurgeon 
being then abſent : and that it was truely-piteous to ſee 
the good old man, who ſeemed not ſo much afflicted 
by his own diſtreſs, as by that which it cauſed his daugh- 
ter ler maſter laid aſide the volume in his hand, 
and broke off the chain of ideas it had inſpired. His 
night-gown was exchanged for a coat, and he followed 
his governante to the fick man's apartment, 


D 3 = Pw 
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'Twas the beſt in the little inn where they lay, but 
a paltry one notwithſtanding. Mr. was obliged 
to "ſtoop as he entered it. It was floored with earth, 


and above were the joiſts not plaſtered, and hung with 
cobweb. 


On a flock-bed, at one end, lay the old man he came 
to viſit; at the foot of it ſat his daughter. She was 
dreſt in a clean white bed-gown ; her dark locks hung 
looſely over it as ſhe bent forward, watching the lan- 
guid looks of her father, Mr. and his houſe- 
keeper had ſtood ſome moments in the room without the 
young lady's being ſenſible of it, — % Mademoiſelle!” 
ſaid the old woman at laſt, in a ſoft tone. — She turned 
and ſhewed one of the fineſt faces in the world. It 
was touched, not ſpoiled, with ſorrow ; and when ſhe 
perceived a ſtranger, whom the old woman now intro- 
duced to her, a bluſh at firſt, and then the gentle ce- 
remonial of native politeneſs, which the affliction of 
the time tempered, but did not extinguiſh, croſſed it for 
a moment, and changed its expreſſion. Twas ſweet- 
neſs all, however, and our philoſopher felt it ſtrongly. 
It was not a time for words; he offered his ſervices in 
a few ſincere ones. Monſieur lies miſarably ill 
there, ſaid the governante; “ if he could poſſibly be 
moved any where. — “ If he could be moved to our 
houſe,“ ſaid the maſter.—— He had a ſpare bed for a 
friend, and there was a garret room unoccupied, next 


to 
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to the governante's. It was contrived accordingly. 
The ſcruples of the ſtranger, who could look ſcruples, 
though he could not ſpeak them, were overcome, and 
the baſhful reluttance of his daughter gave way to her 
belief of its uſe to her father. The ſick man was 
wrapped up in blankets, and carried acroſs the ſtreet 
to the Engliſh gentleman's. The old woman helped his 
daughter to nurſe him there: The ſurgeon, who ar- 
rived ſoon after, preſcribed a little, and nature did much 
for him; in a few weeks he was able to thank his be- 
nefattor, ' : 

By that time his hoſt had learned the name and cha- 
rafter of his gueſt, He was a proteſtant clergman of 


Switzerland, called La Roche, a widower, who had lately 


buried his wife, after a long and lingering illneſs, for 
which traveling had been preſcribed, and was now re- 


returning home, after an ineffectual and melancholy 


journey, with his only child, the daughter we have 


mentioned. 

He was a devout man, as became his profeſſion. He 
poſſeſſed devotion in all its warmth, but with none 
of its aſperity; I mean that aſperity which men, 
called devout, ſometimes indulge in. Mr, ———, 
though he felt no devotion, never quarrelled with it in 
others. His governante joined with the old man 
and his daughter in the prayers and thankfgivings which 
they put up on his recovery ; for ſhe, too, was a here- 
tic, in the phraſe of the village. The philoſopher 

walked 
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walked out with his long ſtaff and his dog, and left them 
to their prayers and thankſgivings, — © My maſter,” 
ſaid the old woman ** alas! he is not a Chriſtian; “ but. 
he is the beſt of unbelievers.”” . Not a Chriſtian;“ 
— exclaimed Mademoiſelle La Roche, ** yet he ſaved 
my father ! heaven bleſs him for it; I would he were 
a Chriſtian ! „There is a pride in human knowledge, 
my child,” ſaid her father, „which often blinds men 
to the ſublime truths of revelation ; hence oppoſers of 


chriſtianity are found among men of virtuous lives, as 
well as among thoſe of diſſipated characters. Nay, ſome- 
times I have known the latter more eaſily converted 


to the true faith than the former, becauſe the fume 
of paſhon is more eaſily diſſipated than the miſts of 


falſe theory and deluſive ſpeculation.” - But Mr. 

— ſaid his daughter, alas! my father, he ſhall 
be a Chriſtian before he dies.“ — She was interrupted . 38 
by the arrival of their landlord, — He took her hand »* 
wich an air of kindneſs —ſhe drew it away from him in WW 
ſilence ; threw down her eyes to the ground, and left V2 
the room, — I haye been thanking God,” ſaid the 
good La Roche, for my recovery,“ © That is Kc 
right,” replied his landlord. — I would not wiſh,” ; # 
continued the old man, heſitatingly, to think other- 5 
wiſe; did I not look up with gratitude to that Be- = 
ing, I ſhould barely be ſatisfied with my own reco- 1 
very, as a continuation of life, which, it may be, is not « 


a real good : ; — alas ! 1 may live to wih I had died, 
that | 
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that vou had left me to die, fir, inſtead of kindly re- 
lieving me; (he claſped Mr.--—'s hand;)— but, when 
I look on this renovated being as the gift of the Al- 
mighty, I feel a far different ſentiment—my heart di- 


lates with gratitude and love to him ; 1t 1s prepared for 


doing his will, not as a duty, but as a pleaſure, and re- 
gards every breach of it, not with diſapprobation, but 
with horror.”''—** You ſay right, my dear fir,” replied 
the philoſopher ; „but you are not yet re-eſtabliſhed 
enough to talk much — you mult take care of your 
health, and neither ſtudy nor preach for ſome time. I 
have been thinking over a ſcheme that ſtruck me to- 
day, when you mentioned your intended departure, 
I never was in Switzerland; I have a great mind to 
accompany your daughter and you into that country. 
I will help to take care of you by the road; for, as 
I was your frit phy ſician, I hold myſelf reſponſible for 
your cure.” La Roche's eyes gliſtened at the propo- 
ſal; his daughter was called in, and told of it. She 
was- equally pleaſed with her father; for they really 
loved their landlord — not perhaps the leſs for his'in- 
fidelity, at leaſt that circumſtance mixed a ſort of pity 
with their regard for him ; — their ſouls were not of 
a mould for harſher feelings; hatred never dwelt in 
them, 

They travelled by ſhort ſtages ; for the philoſopher 
was as good as his word, in taking care that the old 
man ſhould not be fatigued, The party had time to 


be 
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be well acquainted with one another, and their friend- 
ſhip was increaſed by acquaintance, La Roche found 
a degree of ſimplicity and gentleneſs in his companion, 
which is not always annexed to the character of a 
learned or wife man, His daughter, who was prepar- 
ed to be afraid of him, was equally undeceived. She 
found in him none of that ſelf-importance which ſupe- 
rior parts, or great cultivation of them, is apt to con- 
fer, He talked of every thing but philoſophy or re- 
ligion; he ſeemed to enjoy every pleaſure and amuſe- 
ment of ordinary life, and to be intereſted in the moſt 
common topics of diſcourſe; when his knowledge or 
learning at any time appeared, it was delivered with 
the utmoſt plainneſs, aud without the leait ſhadow of 
dogmatiſm, 

On his part, he was charmed with the ſociety of the 
good clergyman and his lovely daughter. He found 
in them the guileneſs manners of the earlieit times, 
with the culture and accompliſhments of the molt re- 
fined ones, Every better feeling, warm and vivid; 
every ungentle one, repreſſed or overcome, He was not 
addicted to love; but he felt himſelf happy in being 
the friend of Mademoiſſelle La Roche, and ſometimes 
envied her father the poſſeſſion of ſuch a child. 

After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at the 
dwelling of La Roche; it was ſituate in one of the val- 


repoſe, as it were, in quiet, and has incloſed her retreat 
with 


leys of the Canton of Berne, where nature ſeems to 
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with mountains inacceſſible. — A ſtream that ſpent its 
fary on the hills above, ran in front of the houſe, and 
a broken water-fall was ſeen through the wood that co- 
vered its ſides 3 below, it circled round a tufted plain, 
and formed a little lake in front of a village, at the end 
of which appeared the ſpire of La Roche's church, ri- 
ſing above a clump of beeches, 

Mr. —— enjoyed the beauty of the "IO ; but, to 
his companions, 1t recalled the memory of a wife and 
parent they had loſt. —— The 61d man's ſorrow was 
ſilent 3 his daughter ſobbed and wept. Her father 


took her hand, killed it twice, preſſed it to his boſ- 
E ſom, threw up his eyes to heaven; and, having wip- 


© ed off a tear that was juſt about to drop from each eye, 


began to point out to his gueſt ſome of the moſt ſtriking 
objetts which the proſpett afforded, The philoſopher 
interpreted all this; and he could but llightly cenſure 


the creed from which it aroſe, 


They had not been long arrived, when a number of 


La Roche's pariſhioners, who had heard of his return, 


came to the houſe to ſee and welcome him. The honeſt 
folks were aukward, but ſincere, in their profeſſions 
of regard. They made ſome attempts at condolance; 
—it was too delicate for their handling, but La Roche 
took it in good part. It has pleaſed God,” ſaid he; 
and they ſaw he had ſettled the matter with himſelf. — 


Philoſophy could not have done ſo much with a thou- 
ſand words, 


It 
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It was now evening, and the good peaſants were about- 
to depart, when a clock was heard to ſtrike ſeven, and 
the hour was followed by a particular chime. The coun- 
try-folks, who had come to welcome their paſtor, turn- 
ed their looks towards him at the ſound ; he ex- 
plained their meaning to his gueſt, “ That is 
the ſignal,” ſaid he, „for our, evening exerciſe ; 
this is one of the nights of the week in which ſome of 
my pariſhioners are wont to join in it; a little ruſtic 
ſaioon ſerves for the chapel of our family, and ſuch of 
the good people as are with us. 
ther to walk out, I will furn:ſh you with an attendant ; 


If you chooſe ra- 


or here are a few old books that may afford you ſome 


amuſement within.” «© By no means, “, anſwered 
the philoſopher, ** I will attend Ma'moiſelle at her 
devotions — She is our organiſt,“ ſaid La Roche; 
our neighbourhood is the country of muſical mecaniſm; 
and I have a ſmall organ fitted up for the purpoſe of 
aſſiſting our ſinging — Tis an additional inducement,” 
replied the other ; and they walked into the room to- 
gether. At the end ſtood the organ mentioned by La 
Roche; before it was a curtain, which his daughter 
drew aſide, and, placing herſelf on a ſeat within, and 
drawing the curtain cloſe, ſo as to fave her the aukward- 
neſs of an exhibition, began a voluntary, ſolemn and 


beautiful in the higb degree Mr. 


| was no mu- 
fician, but he was = [together inſenſible to muſic; 
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being unexpected. The ſolemn prelude introduced a 
hymn, in which ſuch of the audience as could ſing im- 
mediately joined ; the words were moſtly taken from 
koly writ ; it ſpoke the praiſes of God, and his care of 
good men, Something was ſaid of the death of the juſt, 
of ſuch as die in the Lord, — The organ was touched 
with a hand leſs firm; — it pauſed ; it ceaſed; — and 


the ſobbing of Ma'moiſelle La Roche was heard in its- 


ſtead, Her father gave a ſign for ſtopping the pſalmody, 
and roſe to pray, He was diſcompoſed at firſt, and 
his voice faltered as he ſpoke ; but his heart was in his 
words, and his warmth overcame his embarraſsment, 
He addreſſed a Being whom he loved; and he ſpoke 
for thoſe he loved, His pariſhioners catched the ar- 
dour of the good old man; even the philoſopher felt 
himſelf moved, and forgot, for a moment, to think 
why he ſhould not, | 

La Roche's religion was that of ſentiment, nor theory; 
and his gueſt was averſe from diſputation ; their diſ- 
courſe, therefore, did not lead to queſtions concerning 
the belief of either, yet would the old man ſometimes 
ſpeak of his, from the fulneſs of a heart impreſſed with 
its force, and wiſhing to ſpread the pleaſure he enjoyed 
in it. The ideas of his God, and his Saviour, were 
ſo congenial to his mind, that every emotion of it 
naturally awaked them. A philoſopher might have 
called him an enthuſiaſt ; but, if he poſſeſſed the fer- 

Vor. I, 1. E vour 
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this faſtened on his mind more ſtrongly, from its beauty | 
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vour of enthuſiaſts, he was guiltleſs of their bigotry, 
4% Our Father which art in heaven!“ might the good 
man ſay — for he felt it — and all mankind were his 
brethren, 

6 You regret, my friend,” ſaid he to Mr, ——, 
6 when my daughter and I talk of the exquiſite plea- 


ſure derived from muſic ; you regret your want of mu- 


fical powers and muſical feelings; it is a department 


of ſoul, you ſay, which nature has almoſt denied you, 
which, from the effects you ſee it have on others, 
you are ſure mult be highly delightful. — Why ſhould 
not the ſame thing be ſaid of religion? Truſt me, I feel 
it in the ſame way; an energy, an inſpiration, which 
I would not loſe for all the ble ſſings of ſenſe or enjoy- 
ments of the world; yet, ſo far from leſſening my 
reliſh of the pleaſures of life, methinks I feel it height- 
en them all. The thought of receiving it from God, 
adds the bleſſing of ſentiment to that of ſenſation in 
every good thing I poſſeſs; and when calamities over- 
take me — and I have had my ſhare — it confers a 


digni N on my alfliction, — ſo lifts me above the world. 


— Man, I know, is but a worm, — yet, methinks, 
I am then allied to God!“ — It would have been in- 
human in our philoſopher to have clouded, even with 
a doubt, the ſun- ſhine of this belief. 

His diſcourſe, indeed, was very remote from meta- 
phyſical diſquiſition, or religious controverſy, — Of 
all men I ever knew, his ordinary converſation was 


the 
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the leaſt tinftured with pedantry, or liable to diſputation, 
With La Roche and his daughter it was perfectly fa- 
miliar, The country round them, the manners of the 
village, the compariſon of both with thoſe of England, 
remarks on the works of favourite authors, on the ſen< 
timents they conveyed, and the paſſions they excited, 
with many other topics in which. there was an equality 
or alternate advantage among the ſpeakers, were the 
ſubjects they talked on. Their hours, too, of riding 
and walking, were many, in which Mr, WY 
ſtranger, was ſhewn the remarkable ſcenes and curioſi- 
ties of the country, They would ſometimes make little 


expeditions, to contemplate, in different attitudes, thoſe 
aſtoniſhing mountains, the cliffs of which, covered with 
eternal ſnows, and ſometimes ſhooting into fantaſtie 
ſhapes, form the termination of molt of the Swiſs proſ- 
pets, Our philoſopher aſked many queſtions as to their 
natural hiſtory and produttions. La Roche obſerved 
the ſublimity of the ideas which the view of their ſtu- 
pendous ſummits, inacceſſible to mortal foot, was cal- 
culated to inſpire, which naturally, ſaid he, leads the 
mind to that Being by whom their foundations were 
laid, — They are not ſeen in Flanders!“ ſaid Ma'- 
moiſelle, with a ſigh, * That's an odd remark,” ſaid 
Mr. , ſmiling. — She bluſhed; and he enquired 


no farther, 


*T was with regret he left a ſociety in which he found 
kinrſelf ſo happy; but he ſetiled with La Roche and 
"FLY E 2 his 
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his daughter a plan of correſpondence; and they took 
his promiſe, that, if ever he came within fifty league; 
of their dwelling, he ſhould travel thoſe fifty leagues to 
viſit them. 

About three years after, our philoſopher was on a 
viſit at Geneva; the promiſe he made to La Roche and 
his daughter, on his former viſit, was recalled to his 
mind, by the view, of that range of mountains, on a 
part of which they had often looked together, There was 
a reproach too, conveyed along with the recollection, 
for his having failed to write to either for ſeveral months 
paſt, The truth was, that indolence was the habit moſt 
natural to him, from which hs was not ealily rouſed by 
the claims of correſpondence either of his friends or of 
his enemies: when the latter drew their pens in con- 
troverſy, they were often unanſwered as well as the 
former. While he was heſitating about a viſit to La 
Roche, which he wiſhed to make, but found the effort 
rather too much ſor him, he received a letter from the 
old man, which had been forwarded to him from Paris, 
where he had then his fixed reſidence. It contained a 
gentle complaint of Mr, ——I's want of puntuality, 
but an aſſurance of continued gratitude for his former 
good offices; and as a friend whom the writer conſi der- 


ed intereſted in his family, it informed him of the ap- 


proaching nuptials of Ma'moiſelle La Roche, with a 
young man, a relation of her own. and formerly a 
pupil of her father's, of the moſt amiable diſpoſitions, 
and 
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and reſpeQable character. Attached from their ear- 
lieſl years, they had been ſeparated by his joining one 
of the ſubſidiary regiments of the Canton, then in the 
ſervice of a foreign power, In this ſituation he had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much for courage and military 
ſkill, as for the other endowments which he had cul- 
tivated at home, The term of his ſervice was now ex- 
pired ; and they expected him to return in a few weeks 
when the old man hoped, as he expreſſed it in his let- 
ter, to join their hands, and ſee them happy beſore he 
dicd, 

Our. philoſopher felt himſelf intereſted in this event 
but he was not, perhaps, altogether ſo happy in the 
tidings of Ma'moiſelle La Roche's marriage, as 
her father ſuppoſed him, — Not that he was ever a 
lover of the lady's ; but he thought her one of the moſt 


amiable women he had ſcen; and there was ſomething 


in the idea of her being another's for ever, that ſtruck 


him, he knew not why, like a diſappointment, — After 
ſome little ſpeculation on the matter, however, he could 
look on it as a thing fitting, if not quite agreeable, 
and determined on this viſit to ſee his old friend and 
his daughter happy. 

On the laſt day of his journey, different accidents 
had retarded his progreſs ; he was benighted before he 
reached the quarter in which La Roche reſided. His 
guide, however, was well acquainted with the road; 
and he found himſelf, at laſt, in view of the lake which 

E. g I have 
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I have before deſcribed, in the neighbourhood of La 
Roche's dwelling. A light gleamed on the water, that 
ſeemed to proceed from the houſe ; it moved ſlowly 
along as he proceeded up the fide of the lake; and at 
laſt he ſaw it glimmer through the trees, and ſtop at 
ſome diſtance from the place where he then was, He 
ſuppoſed it ſome piece of bridal merriment, and puſhed 
on his horſe, that he might be a ſpectator of the ſcene 
but he was a good deal ſhocked, on approaching the 
ſpot, to find it proceed from the torch of a perſon 
clothed in the dreſs of an attendant on a funeral, and 
accompanied by ſeveral others, who, like him, ſeemed 
to have heen employed in the rites of ſepulture. 

On Mr. 's making enquiry who was the perſon 
they had been burying ? one of them, with an accent 
more mournful than is common to their profeſſion, an- 
ſwered. Then you knew not Mademoiſelle, Sir! 
- you never beheld a lovelier” “ LaRoche ?” ex- 
claimed he in reply — © Alas! it was ſhe indeed !”? 


— The appearance of ſurprize and grief which his 
countenance aſſumed, attrafted the notice of the pea- 
ſant with whom he talked, — He came up cloſer to 
Mr. „ I perceive, fir, you were acquainted 
with Mademoiſelle La Roche.“ — © Acquainted with 
her ! — Good God ! — when — how — where did ſhe 
die? — Where is her facher?“ — & She died, fir, 
of heart-break, I believe: the young gentleman to 
whom the was ſoon to have been married, was killed 
1B 
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in a duel by a French officer, his intimate companion; 
and to whom, before their quarrel, he had often done 
the-greateſt favours, Her worthy father bears her 
death, as he has often told us a Chriſtian ſhould : he 
is even ſo compoſed as to be now in his pulpit, ready 
to deliver a few exhortations to his pariſhioners, as 1s 
the cuſtom with us on ſuch occaſions : — Follow me, 
fir; and you ſhall hear him.“ — He followed the man 
without anſwering. 

The church was dimly lighted, except near the pul- 
pit, where the venerable La Roche was ſeated, His 
people were now lifting up their voices in a pſalm to 
that Being whom their paſtor had taught them ever ta 
bleſs and to revere. La Roche ſat, his figure bending 
gently forward, his eyes half cloſed, lifted up in filent 
devotion, A lamp, placed near him, threw its light 
ſtrong on his head, and marked the ſhadowy lines of 
age acroſs the paleneſs of his brow, thinly covered 
with grey hairs, | 

The muſic ceaſed, — La Roche ſat for a moment, 
and nature wrung a few tears, ſrom him. His people 
were loud in their grief, Mr, was. not leſs affect- 
ed than they, — La Roche aroſe, — © Father of 
mercies !” ſaid he, forgive theſe tears: aſſiſt thy 
ſervant to lift up his ſoul to thee; to lift to thee the 
ſouls of thy people ! — My friends ! it is good ſo to, 


do: at all ſeaſons it is good; but, in the days of our 
diſtreſs, what a privilege it is } Well ſaith the ſacred, 
book, 
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book, © Truſt in the Lord; at all times truſt in the Lord.“ 
When every other ſupport fails us, when the foun- 
tains of worldly comfort are dried up, let us then ſeek 
thoſe living waters which flow from the throne of God, 
—"Tis only from the belief of the goodneſs and wiſdom 
of a Supreme Being, that our calamities can be borne in 
that manner which becomes a man, Human wiſdom is 
here of little uſe ; for, in proportion as it beſtows com- 
fort, it repreſſes feeling, without which we may ceaſe to 
be hurt by calamity, but we ſhall alſo ceaſe toenjoy hap- 
pineſs. — I will not bid you be inſenſible, my friends! 
I cannot, I cannot, if I would” (his tears flowed afreſh) 
— * I feel too much myſelf; and I am not aſhamed 
of my feelings: but therefore may I the more willing- 
ly be heard; therefore have I prayed God to give me 
firength to ſpeak to you; to direct you to him, not 
with empty words, but with theſe tears; not from 
ſpeculation, but from experience, — that while you 

fee me ſuffer, you may know alſo my conſolation, 
You behold the mourner of his only child, the laft 
earthly ſtay and bleſſing of his declining years! Such 
a child too! — It becomes not me to ſpeak of her 
virtues; yet it is but gratitude to mention them, be- 
cauſe, they were exerted towards myſelf, — Not many 
days ago you ſaw her young, beautiful, virtuous and 
happy; — ye who are parents will judge of my felicity 
then, — ye will judge of my afflittion now. But I look 
towards him who firuck me; I ſee the hand of a father 
amidil 
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amidſt the chaſtenings of my God, — Oh! could 1 


make you feel what it is to pour out the heart, when it 
is preſſed down with many ſorrows, to pour it out with 
confidence to him, in whoſe hands are life and death 
on whoſe power awaits all that the firſt enjoys; and in 
contemplation of whom diſappears all that the laſt can 
inflict! — For we are not as thoſe who die without 
hope; we know that our Redeemer liveth, — that we 
ſhall live with him, with our friends his ſervants, in 
that bleſſed land where ſorrow is unknown, and hap- 
pineſs is endleſs as it is perfect. — Go then; mourn 
not for me; I have not loſt my child: but a little 
while, and we ſhall meet again, never to be ſeparated. 
— But ye are alſo my children: Would ye that L 
ſhould grieve without comfort ? — So live as ſhe lived 3 
that, when your death cometh, it may be the death of 
the righteous, and your latter end like his.“ 

Such was the exhortation of La Roche ; his audience 


| anſwered it with their tears. The good old man had 
dried up his at the altar of the Lord ; his countenance 


had loſt its ſadneſs, and aſſumed the glow of faith and 
of hope. — Mr. followed him into his houſe, The 


inſpiration of the pulpit was paſt ; at ſight of him the 


ſcenes they had lately met in ruſhed again on his mind; 
La Roche threw his arms round his neck, and watered 
it with his tears. The other was equally affected; they 
went together, in ſilence, into the parlour where the 
evening ſervice was wont to be performed, — The cur- 

tang 
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tains of the organ were open;. La Roche flarted back 
at the fight, — © Oh ! my friend!“ ſaid he; and his 
tears burſt forth again. Mr, —— had now recolletted 
himſelf ; he ſtept forward, and threw the curtains cloſe 


— the old man wiped off his tears; and, taking his 
friend's hand, © you ſee my weakneſs,” ſaid he; $ 
«tis the weakneſs of humanity ; but my comfort is 4 
not therefore loſt.” — J heard you,“ ſaid the other, 4 
« in the pulpit; I rejoice that ſuch conſolation is 4 
| yours.“ — It is, my friend,” ſaid he; and I truſt 
I ſhall ever hold it faſt ; — if there are any who doubt 


our faith, let them think of what importance religion 


is to calamity, and forbear to weaken its force; if they 
cannot reſtore our happineſs, let them not take away 
| the ſolace of our aſſliction.“ 7 
Mr. ——'s heart was ſmitten 5 — and I have heard 4 
him, long after, confeſs, that there were moments when 
; the remembrance overcame him even to weakneſs; 
when, amidſt all the pleaſures of philoſophical diſcovery, 
and the pride of literary fame, he recalled to his mind 
the venerable figure of the good La Roche and wiſhed 
that he had never doubted, 


—— 


1 THE CHARACTER OF JULIUS CESAR. 


[ Mibpr ETON. 
ES AR was endowed with every great and noble 


quality, that could exalt human nature, and give 
3 man the aſcendant in ſociety: formed to excel in 


peace, 
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peace, as well as war; prov ident in council; fearleſs 
in action; and executing what he had reſolved with an 
amazing celerity: generous beyond meaſure to his 
friends; placable to his enemies; and for parts, learn- 


ing, eloquence, ſcarce inferior to any man. His 


orations were admired for two qualities, which are 
ſeldom · found together, ſtrength and elegance; Cicero 
ranks him among the greateſt orators that Rome ever 
bred; and Quinttilian ſays, that he ſpoke with the 
ſame force with which he fought; and if he had de- 
voted himſelf tothe bar, would have been the only man 
capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he a maſler on- 
ly of the politer arts ; but converſant alſo with the molt 
abllruſe and critical parts of learning; and, among 
other works which he publiſhed, addreſſed two books 


to Cicero, on the analogy of language, or the art of 


ſpeaking and writing cofrettly. He was a molt liberal 
patron of wit and learning, whereſoever they were 
found; and out of his love of thoſe talents, would rea- 
dily pardon thoſe who had employed them againſt him- 
ſelf ; rightly judging, that by making ſuch men his 
friends, he ſhould draw. praiſes from the ſame fountain 
from which he had been aſperſed. His capital paſhons 
were ambition, and love of pleaſure ; which he in- 
dulged in their turns to the greateſt exceſs 5 yet the 
firſt was always predominant; to which he could eaſily 
ſacrifice all the charms of the ſecond, and dyaw plea- 
ſure even from toils and dangers, when they miniſtered - 


to 
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to his glory, For he thought Tyranny, as Cicero ſays, 
the greateſt of goddeſſes; and had frequently in his 
mouth a verſe of Euripides, which expreſſed the Image 
of his ſoul, that if right and juſtice were ever to be 
violated, they were to be violated for the ſake of reign- 
ing. This was the chief end and purpoſe of his life; 
the ſcheme that he had formed from his early youth ; ſo 
that, as Cato truly declared of him, he came with ſo- 
briety and meditation to the ſubverſion of the republic, 
He uſed to ſay, that there were two things neceſſary, 
to acquire and to ſupport power — ſoldiers and money; 
which yet depended mutually upon each other: with 
money therefore he provided ſoldiers, and with ſoldiers 
extorted money; and was, of all men, the moſt rapa- 
cious in plundering both friends and foes; ſparing nei- 
ther prince, nor ſtate, nor temple, nor even private 
perſons, who were known to poſſeſs any ſhare of 
treaſure, His great abilities would neceſſarily have 
made him one of the firſt citizens of Rome; but diſ- 
daining the condition of a ſubject, he could never reſt, 
till he made himſelf a monarch, In acting this laſt part, 
his uſual prudence ſeemed to fail him ; as if the height 
to which he was mounted, had turned his head, and 
made him giddy : for, by a vain oſtentation of his 
power, he deſtroyed the ſlability of it: and as men 


horten life by living too faſt, ſo by an intemperance 


of reigning, he brought his reign to a violent end, 
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DUPE OF LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP; 
OR, THE 


UNFORTUNATE IRISHMAN. 
A MORAL TALE, 
Founded on a Fact which happened at Liverpool. 


(GRIFFITH, |] 


T has been remarked, and I fear with too much 
I juſtice, that one of the moſt pleaſing Dramatic En- 
tertainments which has been produced for at leaſt a 
century, though abounding in wit and ſatire againſt 
Vice, has been acceſſary to the miſleading many of 
the Youth of Great Britain into the commiſhon of a 
crime, againſt which both the laws of God and man 
are armed with judgment and penalties, 

The Piece in queſtion will be eaſily gueſſed at, when 
I pronounce Macheath to be the Sir Clement Cotterel 
to Tyburn, to which I dare ſay he has introduced more 
Engliſh youths, than ever our gentle Knight has had 
an opportunity of preſenting foreigners at the Court 
of St. James's. Though perfectly clear in this point, 
I moſt ſincerely acquit the amiable Author of the 
Beggar's Opera, of any intention to injure the morals 
of his countrymen ; but the effects of gilded vices, to 
minds which have not itrength enough to beware of 
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the latent poiſon, mult ever be fatal ; and ſurely there 
cannot be a more dangerous ſnare, than to repreſent 
a man brave while in the commiſhon of a mean vice, 
or happy under accumulated guilt, and the terrors of 
the law, Yet flimulated by the apparent jollity, and 
Falſe ideas of honour and ſpirit, which are expreſſed 
by the Captain and his gang, I am perſuaded many 
young men have taken the highway, who would have 
muddered at the idea of becoming Knights of the 
Road, if they had never happened to ſee ſo familiar a 
repreſentation of ſuch heroic Freebooters, 

What I mean by this preamble, is to ſtrip theſe 
figures of their falſe colouring, to turn the other ſide 
of the canvas to the young and heedleſs, and to ſhew 
them the miſeries neceſlarily attendant on vice, to 
minds that are not totally depraved, and irreclaimable. 

& And now, my friends, this theme ſhall I diſcuſs, 
c Or tell a Tale? A Tale, —It follows thus ;*? 

A few days before the Summer Aſſizes of the year 
1748, I happened to have ſome buſineſs which carried 
me.to Liverpool ; and having been formerly acquainted 
with that worthy Magiſtrate, Mr, Alderman S——le, 
I waited upon him to renew my acquaintance 3 and 
was juſt ſeated in his drawing- room, when he was 
called upon to commit a malefactor to priſon, As I 
was my ſelf of the Quorum, though not in that diſtrict, 


he did me the honour to permit my attending him in 


the execution of his judicial oſſice; and in a few mi- 
nutes 
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63 
nutes the culprit was brought before us, and charged 
with having robbed a waggoner of three guineas, 
while he ſlept at a little cottage about three miles from 
Liverpool. | 

It appeared, in the courſe of the evidence, that the 
delinquent had taken the money carly in the morning, 
from a purſe which contained upwards of thirty pounds, 
and had immediately left the houſe, unobſerved by any 
one! and that ſome hours after, when the theft was 
diſcovered, he was met by his purſuers within a few 
yards of the place, and in the very act of returning 
towards it again. 

This circumſtance, joined to the youthful and ele- 
gant appearance of the criminal, awakened Mr. 


8 
of Mercy, and the look of Benevolence, he aſked the 


le's compaſſion towards him; and with the voice 


unhappy youth what he had to ſay in his defence? 
Oppreſled with ſhame, and almoſt ſinking to the earth, 
the youth replied, © Nothing, Sir: I have deſerved 
death, and wiſh to meet it, as an expiation of my crimes, 
As ] am luckily unknown, its infamy and bitterneſs 
can only aſſect my ſelf. I have for ſome time pait been 
acquainted with miſery, and I truſt 1 ſhall meet its 


period with a becoming fortitude, Excuſe me, Sir 
if I refuſe to anſwer any other queſtions you may aſk 
me on this occaſion, or to ule. farther ſpeech upon a 
{1bjett I am weary of — my wretched, very wretched 
elf,” 

T 2 


No 
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No words can furniſh the reader with an adequate 
idea of the effect, which this ſhort, but impaſhoned 
diſcourſe produced upon its hearers. Mr, S——le's 
hand trembled while he ſigned the criminal's committal, 
and even the Plaintiff blubbered out his ſorrow for ha- 
ving, as he termed it, a hand in the lad's life; he was, 
however, bound over to proſecute, and the culprit 
was ſent to the county gaol. | 

Beauty, in man or woman, 1s certainly, as Queen 
Elizabeth ſaid, à letter of recommendation, and natu- 
rally prejudices the beholders in favour of the poſſeſſor; 
but when our ſenſibility 1s heightened by ſeeing it in 
diſtreſs, it becomes almoſt irreſiſtible. In order, then, 
that the reader may catch ſome part of the ſympathy 1 
felt towards this unhappy youth, I ſhall deſcribe his 
figure and appearance. 

He ſeemed to be aboyt nineteen years of age; tall, 
lender, and perfectly well made; his eyes dark hazle; 
his noſe a little aquiline; a mouth, which, when he 
ſpoke, ſeemed to poſſeſs a thouſand nameleſs graces; 
his cheeks were ſun-burnt, but his forehead fair, and 
adorned with a profuſion of the fineſt auburn hair, 
which hung undreſſed and negligent upon his ſhoulders ;' 
add to all theſe, a countenance expreſſive of manly 
ſenſe and ſpirit, though depreſſed, joined to an air of 
elegance and faſhion, and I think he wanted not the 
zone beneath his car to make him appear an Adonis. 

In 
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In vain did Mr. S le or I try to ſhake off the 


impreſſion-which this unfortunate youth had made upon 


our minds ; we could neither think or talk on any other 

* ſubjeRt ; and after we had drank our coffee, he deter- 
5 mined to viſit him in the priſon; to acquaint him with 
= the near approach of his fate, which would probably 
be terminated at the aflizes ; to induce him to diſcover 
himſelf, ſo far as might aid his humane endeavours, if 
poſſible, to preſerve his life; and to ſee that 
there was no unneceſlary ſeverity or inhumanity 
practiſed towards him, as a criminal, 


Theſe laudable intentions were for a long time 
fruſtrated by the invincible ſilence of the perſon in 
whole favour they were deſigned ; till upon Mr, 
8 le's repeatedly aſking him if he had a father or 
mother living, he burſt into a torrent of tears, which 
almoſt ſuffocated him, and then exclaimed, in all the 
bitterneſs of grief, “ had a mother, a few months ago 


3 
but 1 perhaps have murdered her! O ſpare me, Sir, 
8 a 5 
and let my death make all che poor atonement that is 
elt me.“ 
5 


The clue being once found, the generous S——le 
= purſued the opening track, and ſo pathetically enlarged 
upon the anguiſh which a tender parent mult ſuffer for 
= the untimely death of ſuch a ſon, as to make him con- 
3 feſs he wiſhed to ſave his mother from that miſery, if 
it were poſſible ; but as he feared it was not, the only 


hope, which he had now remaining, was, that ſhe 
F 3 | Might 
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might continue ignorant of his fate, and never know 
the infamy he had entailed upon his name, 

The heart thas has been hardened only by misfor- 
tune, is eaſily ſoftened by kindneſs; and the tender 
attention which Mr, S le had ſhewn to this un- 
happy youth, at length triumphed over his intended 
reſerve, which ſeverity could not have conquered, and 
prompted him to give the following hiſtory of himſelf : 

6& IT am a native of Ireland, and the eldeſt ſon of a 
Clergyman, whoſe name was Hariford, who died 
when I was about twelve years old, and left a bro- 


ther and two ſiſters younger than myſelf. My father 


was deemed an honour to his profeſhon, both in his 
public and private character, as a man of ſenſe, pro- 
bity, and learning; and as the tendereſt of huſbands 
and fathers. My mother too was a pattern of conjugal 
and maternal love, — O why did I degenerate from 
virtues ſuch as theirs 3 and become, as I am now, an 
outcaſt of ſociety, and a ſcandal to my name! 

My father's livings were very conſiderable, but the 
income died with him: there, however, remained in 
the family a ſmall paternal eſtate of about three hun- 
dred pounds a-year, which had been portioned out by 
ſetilement among us; and on this, by the prudent 
«:conomy of my mother, we were all ſupported in a 
ſtate of perfett affluence, though not of grandeur z ſhe 
conflanily reſiding in the country, and giving up her 
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whole time and attention to the care, management, 
and education of her little family, b 

"When was fifteen years old, IT was entered in the 
College of Dublin, and was informed by my dear and: 
tender mother, that any of the liberal profeſſions were 
left open tomy choice ; and that ſhe would contrive to 
ſpare, from her ſlender income, as much as ſhould ſup» 
port me like a gentleman, in the ſtudy of any of them. 
which beſt ſuited my genius or inclination, 

For two years I applied myſelf indefatigably to my 
ſtudies, and obtained the higheſt applauſe from my Tu- 
tor, and the other Fellows of the College. I however 
obſerved, that the Students rather ſeemed to diſlike and 
ſhun me, and frequently uſed, in deriſion, to call me 
the Beardleſs Monitor,. On this account I altered my 
plan, and became leſs ſtudious, and of courſe more 
diſſipated, I ſoon contratted a friendſhip with a fel- 
low-{tudent, about three years elder than myſelf, who 
was the ſon of a low mechanic, and was what they term 
a S:zty in that Univerſity, who ranks in a ſtation below 
the Gentlemen Commoners and Penſioners. 

This young man was an excellent ſcholar, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of many agreeable qualities: he ſung, played 
on the flute, wrote verſes, which he often ſuffered to 
paſs for the productions of thoſe who had more money 
and leſs talents than himſelf ; but with all theſe plea» 
ſing qualifications, he was idle, inſincere, and debauch- 
ed; for ever neceſlitous from his vices, he attached 


himſelf to thoſe who could beſt ſupply his wants, 
As 
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As my allowance was much too ſcanty to afford him 
any pecuniary advantages, I was weak enough to ſup- 
poſe that his friendſhip for me was totally diſintereſted, 
and that Parker (for that was his name) loved me, as 
1 did him, with a ſincere and generous affection. He 
mtroduced me to-many females of his acquaintance, 
and, amongſt the reſt, to a widow who had two daugh- 
ters: they were but in low circumſtances, and made 
the ſcholars bands and ſurplices for their livelehood. 
The youngeſt of theſe, whoſe name was Maria, was 
by far the moſt beautiful and elegant creature that J 
had ever converſed with; and when my friend and I 
returned from our firſt viſit, I reproached him with 
having made me unhappy, by ſhewing me an obje& 
capable of attracting my tendereſt regards, when L 
did not doubt that he had already engaged hers, 

He laughed at my ſcruples, and folemnly aſſured: 
me that he had never thrown away a thought upon 
Maria, and went fo far as to ſay, he did not even 


think her handſome ; and added, if I had no other ob- 


ſtacle to ſurmount, but his attachment to her, I might. 


render myſelf happy in her aflections, as ſoon as I 
could obtain them. 


Though much aſtoniſhed, I was delighted at his 
indifference, and daily repeated my viſits to this idol. 
of my-ſoul, without daring to alk myſelf what end IL 


could purpoſe in this attachment. By degrees I be- 
came ſo totally devoted to my paſſion, as to negleft my 


ludies, 
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ſtudies entirely ; and from having been remarked for the 
moſt ſedulous and ingenuous youth of my ſtanding, I was 
now continually reprimanded and admoniſhed for my 
idleneſs ; nay, even threatened with expulſion, if I 
did not amend my condutt, 

The diſſipated ſcene of life which I was nod engaged 
in, neceſſarily led me into expences which I could not 
ſupport. Perpetual parties of pleaſure were formed 
for the entertainment of Maria and her family, 
and while I 


could raiſe money at any rate, we indulged in every 


Parker was our Maſter of the Revels : 


kind of profuſion. 

At length he obſerved to me that I was loſing my 
time, and perſuaded me to preſs for the immediate re- 
ward of my paſſion. I ſtarted at the idea of injuring 
the chaſte, the tender Maria's heart, with a propoſal 
unworthy of her ; yet bluſhing owned to him, I could 
not think of marry ing her without conſulting my mother. 

He ridiculed me for the mention of marriage; ſaid, 
he was ſure the girl had never ſuch a thought; and that 
as ſhe was as much in love as I, ſhe perhaps might 
think ſhe had reaſon to complain of my coldne ſs. This 
was the firſt time I had ever ventured to conſider my 
attachment but in the mol! ſerious light ; but he ſoon 
furniſhed me with reaſons ſufhciently ſpecious to make 
we think of it as a mere matter of gallantry. I however 
reſolved in my own mind, that if Maria, which I fill 
doubted, ſhould com ly with my wiſhes, I ſhould hold 

myſelf 
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my ſelf as firmly engaged to her, as1f ſhe was my 
wife ; and whenever it was in my power, without 
offending my flill honoured parent, I would cer- 
tainly make her ſo, 

Satisfied with this poor ſalvo, I proceeded to the 
commiſhon of the greateſt crime that a man can be guil- 
ty of : — that of robbing an artleſs young creature of 
her innocence, under the falſe pretext of love, Dear 
injured maid, forgive thy vile betrayer! and may 
each crime, which ſince that æra thou haſt committed 
be viſited on me, and me alone!“ 

At this paſſage, grief for ſome minutes ſtopped his 
utterance ; when he recovered his voice, he proceed- 
ed thus : 

6 I for ſome time revelled in the higheſt delights 
that man, conſidered only as a ſenſual animal, is capa- 
ble of; yet were there certain compunttions ſtill la- 
bouring in my breaſt, which poſſeſſed it with fear; a 
paſſion of all others the moſt deſtrutive to human hap- 
pineſs, and which Providence ſeems to have placed as 
an attendant on ſecret guilt, to render condign puniſh- 
ment almoſt unneceſlary, At length my anxieties were 
encreaſed by an event, which, in other circumſlances, 
would have added to my enjoyments. Maria weeping 
told me, that ſhe was with child, and propoſed our 
flying together to ſome obſcure retreat, where ſhe 
might conceal her infamy, 

Alarmed 
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Alarmed for her peace and ſafety much more than 
for my own, I conſulted Parker in this new diſtreſs; 
but inſlead of affording me advice or conſolation, he 
reviled me for the. very crime which he himſelf had 
prompted ; ſaid I was a villain for having ſeduced an 
innocent girl, without having the means to ſupport or 
protect her. 

Too ſtrong I felt the juſtice of his ch arge, either to 
reſute or reſent it. After much cruelty of expreſſion 
on his part, and real ſorrow on mine, he ſaid, the 
only expedient that remained to ſave Maria's character, 
or my own, was to obtain money from my mother, 
upon ſome pretence or other, and carry off my miltreſs 
to England, where ſhe might paſs for my wife, and 1 
might eaſily procure the means of ſupporting her there; 
at leaſt till ſhe was brought to-bed, and able, as he 
termed it, to ſhift for herſelf, 

J had already drawn on my mother for much more 
than my uſual allowance; and though ſhe had not re- 
fuſed my draughts, ſhe had gently hinted that I muſt 
not expect any farther indulgence of that kind, for that 
it was not in her power to anſwer my demands, with- 
out depriving herſelf, and the reſt of her family, of 
the neceſſary means of ſupport, To write to her, 
therefore, upon this ſubje&, could be of no uſe ; ſo 

that he then propoſed my going to ſee her, and trying 
what J could obtain by perfonpl perſuaſion, as our 
8 | dernier 
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dernier reſort. He found me unequal to this act of 


diſſimulation, and therefore offered to accompany me, 
in order to vouch every thing I ſhould ſay, — I readily 
accepted his aſſiſtance. I wanted a ſupport, indeed, 
on this occaſion ; but it ſhould have been that of truth 
and honour, and not of a villain, to prongs me deeper 
fill in guilt and miſery. 

My ever dear, my tender mother received me with 
tears of joy; my filters and my brother looked like 
ſmiling Cherubs ; while I, with a whole Hell within 
my breaſt, appeared to my own- conſcience like the 
enemy of man, a ſerpent, in the bowers of Eden, — 
Parker became a favourite with the whole family, his 
manners being perfectly accommodating, and ſeveral 
days were paſled in the moſt innocent and chearful 
amuſements, 

At length I hinted my errand to my mother, who 
generouſly told me, ſhe would-ſhare her laſt guinea 
with me. and that ſlie was then luckily enabled to ſup- 
ply my wants, by having received an arrear of two 
hundred pounds (an old debt that had been due to my 
father) a few days before; and added, that ſhe hoped 
balf that ſum would make me rich and happy for the 
preſent ; and that ſhe would be my banker for the 
remainder, | 

I was tranſported at her generoſity, yet could not 
find words to expreſs my feelings, from a conſciouſneſs 
that I was on the point of rendering her miſerable, in 

return 
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return for her having made me, as ſhe thought, happy. 
— I communicated: this unhoped for acquiſition to 
Parker, who ſeemed not ſatisfied with the moiety, and 
adviſed me not to leave the houſe without the whole, 

I told him I had rather die, than preſs ſo kind a 
guardian farther, He treated my delicacy with con- 
tempt, and ſaid I myſt ſoon die, and Maria too, if we 
had nothing more than that ſum to depend upon in a 
firange country, There was no argument he could 
uſe that could prevail on me to make a further demand; 
ſo that, at laſt, he propoſed that I ſhould take it with- 
out her knowledge, 

I ſhuddered at ſo vile a propoſal — but he had 
gained an uncommon influence over my mind. He 
had a way of hurrying me into his purpoſes, and by 
repeatedly dwelling upon the diſtreſs which Maris 
might be expoſed to in a foreign land, villain as I am, 
I at length conſented to the deed ; which we perpetra- 
ted on the Sunday following, when my mother and her 
little innocent family were gone to church, and per- 
haps at that moment were imploring bleilings on my 
guilty head. 

We reached Dublin with the utmoſt diſpatch our 
horſes could make, and did not ſtop till we arrived at 
a tavern in the ſuburbs, at a place called Ringſend, 
Parker immediately ſet out to bring Maria to me, and 
to enquire if there was a ſhip ready to ſail; for my 
guilt made me fearful of appearing abroad, He 
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was a braver villain, During his abſence I was over- 
whelmed with remorſe and anguiſh, and was prompted 
to confide Maria and half the money to his care, and 
return with the drihoneſt part of it home again, and 


throw myſelf at my mother's feet, But my Evil 


Genius prevailed; and the fond idea of Maria's charms 
quickly put an end to the thought of quitting her for 
a moment. 

When ſhe arrived, I embraced her with tears, and 
told her that my love for her had made me a villain, 
and rendered me unworthy of hers, — I was hurt at 
perceiving that ſhe did not ſeem ſhocked at the recital 
of my crime ; but, on the contrary, joined with Parker 
to laugh at my ſcruples. I foon found it had been 
ſettled between them, that he ſhould accompany our 
flight. As he was an accomplice in the robbery I had 
committed, he thought it not ſafe to flay behind; and 
though I allowed the juſtice of his claim to ſhare our 
Fortune, I wouid have relinquithed the guilty prize 
with pleaſure to have been relieved from his company, 
which was now become irkſome to me; as he ſeemed 
to treat me with the inſolence of ſuperiority upon all 
occaſions, and continued to lead her in to join in ridi- 
culing my moral coward:ce, as they choſe to call it, 

We ſailed, the next day, in the pacquet ; and on 
our arrival at Nolyhead, I expreſſed my concern left 
the journey through Wales ſhould fatigue Maria too 
much in her preſent delicate ſituation, She quickly 


relieved 


* 
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rekeved my apprehenſions on that ſubject, by ſaying, 
ſhe thanked Heaven ſhe was not with child, and hoped 
ſhe never ſhould be, — I felt myſelf diſguſted at her 
ſpeech; for, excluſive of the deceit ſhe had practiſed 
on me, there was ſomething unfeminine in her mode 
of expreſſion, which took off from the ſofineſs of her 
beauty, and ſeemed to render her features maſculine, 
I became penſive and reſerved, during our long 
journey; but on our arrival in London, the variety 
of new objects which engaged my attention, joined to 
the ſoothing blandiſhments of Maria, though her man- 
ners often alarmed me, helped to diſpel the gloom, 
and I ſoon entered, with all the ſpirit of diſſipation, 
into the numberleſs amuſements with which that great 


City abounds, — Our finances declined apace, and 


_ Maria's chearfulneſs and vivacity ſeemed to ſympathize 


with their decay. 


Parker then propoſed our making a deſperate puſh, 
with the laſt fifty that remained, by trying our for- 
tune at a gaming-table, I objected my want of know- 
ledge; which he ſeemed to think of no conſequence, 
and ſaid, that Fortune favoured the bold. But when 
he found I was not to be prevailed on, he with the 
utmoſt gaiety ebſerved, that there was but one other 
reſource left; and added, that he was ready to accom- 
pany me either to Hounſlow, or Bagſhot-Heath, the. 
next morning, and wanted to go immediately and pro- 
vide us piltols for the enterprize, 


G 2 I expreſſed 
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I expreſſed the utmoſt horror at this propoſal, He 
grew outrageous at my declining it, called me half- 
blooded villain, and ſaid, if I perſiſled in my refuſal, 
he would turn evidence, and hang me for the robbery 
I had already committed, = Maria, who was preſent, 
interpoſed between us, and ſeemed to calm his paſſion, 
I quitted the room, and flung myſelf on my bed, in an 
agony of grief and rage but little ſhort of diſtraction. 

O let no innocent untainted mind believe there can 
be faith or friendſhip found where Vice cements the 
league ! the monſter who had betrayed me into guilt 
of every kind, now threatened to enforce the juſlice 
of the laws againſt the wretch whom he had made a 
criminal, 

Maria and Parker walked out together, and left me 
alone almoſt abandoned to deſpair, When they re- 
turned, ſhe came into my chamber and begged I 
would try to be chearful, and forget what was 
paſſed, as my friend was ſincerely ſorry for ha- 
ving offended me. She obſerved, that if we continued 
upon terms, we might perhaps be able to hit upon ſome 
ſcheme for our mutual ſupport and advantage; and 
added, that we were too much in each other's power 
to part ; at leaſt in anger, 

I felt the force of her laſt argument too powerfully 
to reſiſt ; and determined, the next day, to divide my 
ſmall Rock to the laſt ſhilling with Parker, and ſepa- 
rate from him, if poſſible, in peace, We ſupped 

together, 
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together, and Maria appcared uncommonly chearful 
and agreeable, We fat up late, and drank more wine 
than uſual, I felt my brain rather intoxicated, and 
ſoon fell into a profound fleep, in which I continued: 
till near eleven o'clock in the morning. 

When I awoke, 1 was not ſurprized at finding my- 
ſelf alone, as Maria.ufed to riſe early, and frequently 
walked in the Park before breakfaſt, 1 looked for 
my watch at the bed's-head, where it uſually hung, 
but could not find it; and upon opening the curtain, 
I ſaw my breeches lying on the floor, and the deſk, 
where my little al! was depolited, ſtanding wide open. 
I bounced up; in the utmoſt anxiety, without knowing 
what I had to apprehend. I hurried on my cloaths, 
and ran into the dining- room; I called Maria, but in 
vain; I flew. back to the deſk, and found it empty; 
my cloaths, linen, every thing was gone, excepting 
thoſe that then covered me.. 

I ſtared wildly round me, and ſaw my (word hanging 
up with a bit of paper pinned to it. I ſnatched it eager- 
ly, and found theſe words of Parker's writing: None 
but a coward wants the means of living, or dying, wha 


has a ſword in his hand.“ I gazed alternately at the 
weapon and the words; and fear I ſhould have com- 
pleated my erimes, by uſing it according to the latter 
of Parker's hints, if the woman, in whofe houſe we 
lodged, had not then tapped at the door, She came 


in without my ſpeaking, and the moment ſhe entered, E 
G3 cried. 
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cried out, Where is ſhe ? and burſt into a fit of tears; 
She ſtood amazed ; but proceeded to inform me, that 
as my Lady had diſcharged the lodgings, and carried 
away her trunks, ſhe hoped I would not take it ill if 
ſhe brought up a gentleman to ſee the apartments, who 
wanted to come into it immediately, 

Without making her any reply, or knowing whither 
I was going, I ran down ſtairs, and ruſhed into the 
ſtreet, I walked, or rather flew, like a diſtracted 
wretch, for about two hours, without knowing where 
I was. At length I perceived the children laughing at 
me as I paſſed, and would have followed me if they 
had had ſufficient ſpeed, I then diſcovered that I had 
my night-cap on, and no hat, Trifling as this circum- 
ſtance was, in my ſituation, it recalled my recollection, 
and I determined to return to my lodging, and make 
every poſſible enquiry after my too fair, but faith- 

leſs Maria. 
It was now high noon, and the ſtreets crowded ; I 
therefore ſought to find my way back, by the moſt un- 
frequented paths I could purſue, and got into every 
little Alley and Court that 1 ſaw, without conſider- 
ing their direction. By this means I ſuppoſe I walked 
above twelve miles; and in the evening found myſelf 
in the fields that lead to Marybone, As it grew duſk, 
I enquired my way to Suffolk-flreet, I was laughed 
at by ſome, and ſet wrong by others. However, I 


at laſt arrived at our lodging-houſe, about ten o'clock 
at night, 
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The maid-ſervant, who opened the door, told me, 
that her miſtreſs was not at home, and that our apart 
ments were lett, the moment 1 left them, to a gentle- 
man and his ſervant, and of courſe there was no room 
for me. I begged of her to admit me into the parlour, 
and allow me to fit down, as I was quite exhauſted 
with fatigue, and had many queſtions to aſk her, She 


' replied, that ſhe had not time to ſatisfy my enquiries z 


and that as I had thought proper to go off withour 
giving her any thing for her trouble, ſhe did not chuſe 
to be at any more upon my account; and bidding me 
good night, ſhut the door upon me. 

I rapped again, and enquired for my hat, She told 
me, that whatever was left in the lodgings ſhe had al- 
ways looked upon as her perquiſite, and that ſhe had 
ſold it to the gentleman's valet de chambre who lodged 
there, as ſhe ſuppoſed I was gone to France with the 
reſt of my company, and would never come back to 
aſk queſtions about ſuch an inſignificant article; and 
again ſhut the door in my face, 

There could not poſſibly be, in the wildeſt deſarts, 
a perſon in a more forlorn ſtate, than that which I was 
reduced to; yet the pailion I ſtili had for Maria, and 
the ſtrong reſentment which I felt towards Parker, rene 
dered me almoſt inſenſible to my own miſeries, I con- 
tinued to walk back and forward in the flreets, ſome 


times leaning againſt rails to ſupport my ſinking weight, 
while I was able to crawl along. 


At 
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At length, quite ſubdued with weakneſs and fatigne$, 
1 fat down on the fleps of a door in the Hay-market, 
and covered my face with my hands, ſupporting them 
on my knees; unconſcious of the aangers I was ex- 
poſed to, from being found at midnight in ſuch a, ſitua- 
tion, and ſo thoroughly abſorbed in ſorrow, as even to 
be inſenſible to the preſſing calamities of cold and: 
hunger. 

I had not remained long in this place, when two 
ſemales tripped up the ſteps and rapped gently at the 
door. My cloaths were of a dark colour, and I had 
contracted my ſorm into ſo ſmall a compaſs, that they. 
did not pereeive me till the light, which the ſervant 
brought to the door, had rendered me viſible, Upon 
diſcovering me they gave a little ſcream, and one of 
them haſtily aſked, Who and what are you ? I made 
no anſwer; but attempting to rife, my ſtrength for- 
fook me, and I ſunk down again to the earth. 

Their fright was increaſed by this accident, and 
they ſuppoſed me wounded and dying; they brought 
the light nearer to my face, which was pale, wild, and 
bedewed with tears; and one of them exclaimed, 
What a pity it is he ſhould be killed! © Would to 
heaven (I anſwered) that were the caſe, but I have 
no outward wounds.“ 

They whiſpered for a minute, and then came and 
jointly a{liſted to raiſe me from the ground, almoſt by 
forge, and brought me into the houſe, They were 
both 
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both young and handſome; and by their dreſs and 
manner I eaſily perceived they were of that unfortunate 
elaſs of women, whom the villainy of our ſex, and the 
virtue of their own, have excluded from the benefits 
of ſociety. 

They chafed my hands, which ound almoſt benumb- 
ed with cold, and forced me to accept of the only re- 
freſhments they had to offer, which were, bread and 
a little brandy and water. They expreſſed an eager 
curioſity about my ſituation, which, however grateful 
I was for their kindneſs, I declined gratifying. After 
ſome little conſultation between themlelves, they told 
me they would take their maid to bed to them, and 
that I might, if I pleaſed, lye down on her's. I re- 
fuſed this offer, and only begged they would leave me 
a candle, and ſuffer me to remain where I was till 
day-break. They at length conſented to my requeſt, 

= and retired, 
I paſſed the night as I had done the day, in a ſtate 
ol diſlraction; and waited as impatiently for the mor- 
| ning's dawn, as if I had hoped it would have brought 
a period to my miſery, I had laid myſelf acroſs ſome 


chairs to reſt my limbs, and notwithſtanding the tumult 
; of my mind. I inſenſibly fell aſleep. About nine 
ob clock my kind, my gentle hoſteſſes awaked, and 
Fe : invited me to breakfaſt, which I accepted; and with 
many thanks for their hoſpitality, attempted to take 
V ny leave, | 


wn une | | ; They 
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They reminded me of the particularity of my figure; 

my uncombed locks, foiled features, and bare head, 

| and requeſted that I would let their ſervant call a 

chair or coach to convey me to my home, where they 

were ſure my abſence muſt have occaſioned infinite 

anxiety, I flarted at the name of Home, and anſwer- 

ed, © Alas! I have no home; I am an out-caſt of 
fociety !”” 

Upon which theſe. generous unfortunates both at 
once exclaimed, © Accept of this then till you can by ; 
find a better, and we will both protect and ſerve you.“ . ; 
I was ſenſible of the higheſt gratitude towards theſe | 
unhappy women, but could not be mean enough to.ac- 
cept of farther kindneſs from them, when I had not 
the leaſt hope of ever repaying thole I had already 
received, ; 

I requeſted they would let their ſervant go and diſ= 
* poſe of my ſword, and purchaſe me a hat of the plain- 

eſt and coarſeſt kind. They complied with my deſire, 

and the maid returned with her purchaſe, and two 

guineas and ſome ſilver in exchange. I inſtantly of- 

4 fered them half my wealth, for the trouble J had given 

them; but they peremptorily refufed to receive any 

thing from me, and would not even ſuffer their ſer- 

i vant to attend me to the door, for fear ſhe ſhould: be 
| leſs ſcrupelous, 

I continued for ſeveral days to wander through the 

ficeets of London, lookingearneſtly into every carriage, 
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Mop, or window, where I ſaw a youthful female; 
but the beautiful, the elegant form of my Maria never 
again delighted my ſad eyes, 

When quite worn-out with my fruitleſs purſuit, I 
ſometimes went into a chop-houſe in the evening, and 
called for bread and cheeſe and a pint-of porter ; for 
as I could form no ſcheme of obtaining a freſh ſupply, 
I endeavoured to huſband the little pittance I had left, 
in the fond hope of ſtill being able to diſcover the trea- 
ſure of my ſoul, and breathing out its laſt ſigh before 
her, 

For ſuch was the love, confidence, and eſteem I bore 
her, that I was apt to ſuſpect my ſenſes wheneyer I 
heard or ſaw her ſpeak or act improperly 3 and even 
this ſtrong marked proceeding of her's raiſed but grief 
and aſtoniſhment in me at firſt ; and to this moment I 
{till retain a belief or hope in my mind, that ſhe could 
never have bcen a willing accomplice in ſuch a villainy, 
and muſt have been betrayed from me by deceit, or 
hurried away by violence and ſurprize; ſo truly and 
ſo fondly does my heart ſtill doat upon her! 

One day, when I had finiſhed my ſcanty meal, I 
happened to take up a News-paper which lay before 
me, and, among the articles from Ireland, ſaw my ſelf 
deſcribed, and a reward offered to any perſon who 
ſhould give an account of me to my tender and diſcon- 
ſolate mother, with a full aſſurance of perfect forgive- 


neſs and reconciliation if I would return, The tears 


guſhed 
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guſhed ſo plentifully from my eyes on reading this 
Advertiſement, that I was obliged to riſe and go out 
of the houſe with the utmoſt precipitation. As I walk- 
ed along, almoſt loſt in thought, I was unfortunate 
enough to be involved in a crowd, who were attending 
a ballad-ſinger; and before I could extricate myſelf 
from it, my pockets were picked even of my laſt 
ſhilling. 

I now determined that I would return, like the 
Prodigal, implore my mother's pardon, and intreat 
her to purchaſe me a commiſſion in ſome regiment that 
was ſtationed either in America or the Indies, where 
I was utterly unknown, and where I might have an 
opportunity of redeeming my character, or of laying 
down a life which was now become a burthen to me, 

The next morning, as ſoon as the ſhops were open, 
I went into Monmouth-ſtreet, and parted with the 
cloaths I had on, in exchange for thoſe I now wear, 


and received ſeven ſhillings as the balance between 


them. With half this money I bought an additional 
ſhirt, and then ſet out on foot on my way to Ireland, 
Near Highgate I overtook the waggoner whoſe pri- 


Toner I firſt appeared before you, At our that night's | „ 
ſtage, he aſked me to partake of the ſupper that was 
provided for him and others of his fraternity, I then 


thought it a ſumptuous feaſt, but declined his offer, 
from my inability to pay my portion: I was, however, 
prevailed on to join in the meſs; and when I had 
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diſcharged my part of the reckoning, in the morning 
I had but a ſingle ſhilling left, I then began to deſ- 
pair of proſecuting my journey, and was often tempt- 
ed to lay myſelf down in ſome lonely ſpot, and never 
more attempt to riſe again, 

The haneſt waggoner ſometimes ſhared his bread and 
cheeſe with me upon the road, and when he ſaw me 


: faint with fatigue, would let me ride, while he walked 
by my fide and converſed with me. In theſe con- 


| = verſations he boaſted ſo much of his ſubſtance and inde- 


pendance, that I at laſt ventured to requeſt he would 


lend me a couple of guineas to carry me over to Dub- 


Un. This he refuſed ; but it did not abate his kind- 


4 neſs towards me, notwithſtanding ; for at the laſt 


2 night's tage he infiſted on my ſupping with him, at 


free coll, which I did. 


When we lay down to reſt, I began to ruminate on 


my miſerable ſituation; I knew I was next day to part 
| : with this man, who had prevented my periſhing for the 
8 preceding week; I felt every honeſt and grateful ſen- 
timent for his kindneſs ; even looked upon him as my 
friend; and yet was tempted to commit the theft with 
which I am charged, and for which I ſhall willingly 
> ſuffer the death I have ſo juilly deſerved, 


As ſoon as 1 had taken the money, I fled, as if 


| purſued by millions; but, alas! I could not fly from 
my own thoughts! I loaded myſelf with abuſe, and 
| ſounded the words, ungrateful Villain ! a thouſand: 
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that the worſt he had to apprehend was the mulR ; that 
fines were often reduced, upon conſideration of cir- 
cumſtances z that he would ſpeak to the point himſelf 
and take the proper care of him in his abſence. Thus 
did this moſt excellent Magiſtrate act in this buſineſs, 
as Providence is ſometimes ſaid to do in other caſes, 
by leading ſecond cauſes ſo to operate as to effeft its 
purpoſes, without any manner of conſtraint upon free- 
will, | 

This had its defired end ; for Dobbin went whiſtling 
back with his team to London the next day, and did 
not return to Liverpool till after the aſſizes, when the 
young man was acquitted, as no proſecutor appeared; 
and on his being diſcharged from confinement, he was 
le's houſe, 


immediately taken home to Mr. S 
I ſhall not take up the reader's time with a deſcrip- 
tion of poor Hartford's expreſſions of gratitude to his 
humane patron ; they were, as they ought to be, with- 
out bounds; and Mr. Se ſeemed reſolved to 
make his goodneſs to him ſo likewiſe ; for he thought 
the ſaving of his life but half a kindneſs, unleſs he 
ſhould provide him with ſuch means of ſubſiſtence as 
might prevent his neceſhties from involving him again 
in ſome other guilt or danger of the ſame kind. 
He had him immediately compleatly cloathed, and 
having, by a little hymn he compoſed in his co ne- 
le, found out that he 
wrote a good hand, he took him into his compting- 
H 2 houſe © 


ment, and ſent to Mr. S 
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houfe, one morning, as one of his clerks ; and placing 


him at a deſk, defired that his firſt act there ſhould be 


to write a penitential letter to his mother, intreat her 


forgiveneſs, and give her an account of his preſent 


ſituation, but without affording the leaſt hint of the 
unhappy circumſtance which had led to this event, 
The young man's behaviour and expreſſions upon 
this occalion, were remarkable and affecting. He 
firſt ſtood for ncar a minute without the leaſt motion, 
- them attempted twice to ſpeak, but could not utter a 
ſyllable, till after the more copious language of tears 
had firſt expreſſed his grateful feelings; next throwing 
himſelf at his feet, prayed fervently for bleſſings on 
his generous benefactor, but, at the ſame” time, moſt 
earneſtly begged leave todecline his proffered kindneſs, 
4 J do not, in the leaſt, ſuſpe& myſelf,” ſaid he, 
& notwithltanding my late misfortunes, but I ſhall be 
ſuſpected by others; at leaſt, my being ſtationed in 
this office, may afford too great a latitude to the other 
perſons intruſted in it along with me, as their frauds 
might ſo obviouſly be imputable to me; and though 
ever ſo honeſt, in my own actions, others might poſhbly 
be tempted too far, upon the preſumption of ſcreening 
their treſpaſſes behind my unhapppy forfeit character.“ 
The good ſenſe, prudence, and virtue of the young 


man's reflection charmed Mr. S le, and he there- 


fore accepted of his apology; but deſired that he would 


remain ſtill in his houſe, as a friend and gueſt, till he 
ſhould 
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mould receive an anſwer from his mother, with her 
forgiveneſy and concurrence in the ſcheme he had be- 
fore purpoſed, as already related, of raiſing a ſum on 


the family patrimony to purchaſe him a commillion 
abroad. 
* 
2 But while this matter was depending, Mr. S le 
9 


happened to freight a ſhip for Jamaica; and in order 
6 to give Hartford ſome employment in the interem, of- 
| fered to ſend him out his ſupercargo for that venture; 
1 adding, that his principal reaton- for it, was to give 
him an opportunity of reconciling him to himſelf, by 
recovering his own confidence and eſteem again, by a 
faithful diſcharge of his truſt, 

| This kindneſs the joyful Hartford molt readily ac- 
| * cepted of; as the objettions he had before made to the 
5 : afting jointly with others, in the office and warehouſe 
2 > buſineſs, were obviated in this caſe, „ For in this 
n > truſt,” faid he, * ſtand alone, and ſhall be anſwer- 
r © able only for my own conduct; and I have, thank 
s © God, and your favour, Sir, already recovereda con- 
h | fidence in myſelf; but ſhall, alas! never be able to 
y ; regain my own eſteem, after the baſeneſs of that act 
1g © which has ſo juſtly forfeited it to my mind for ever 1“ 
„„ l am heartily ſorry to be obliged to cloſe my Nar- 
ng tative here, with an account of this poor unhappy 
e- > young man's death; which happened ſoon after his 
ag | arrival at Jamaica, He was ill when he ſet fail 3 the 
he emotions of his mind had been too ſtrong for the con- 
uld Hg ſtitution 
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ſtitution of his body; he was endued with ſuch a ten- 
derneſs of ſoul, that I dare ſay the kindneſs of Mr. 
8e affected him almoſt as much as his misfortune *# 
and had he been tranſported for the fact, it is m 
opinion he might have been ſtill alive. + 
He fell into a conſumption at ſea, and died in the 
Iſland the day after he had delivered over the cargo 1 
according to its conſignment; ſpending his laſt mo- 
ments in bleſſing the gencrous inſtrument of Providence, 
who had ſaved a valuable ſoul from death, though MR 
unable to preſerve a worthleſs body from the grave. 
The reader, I hope, will indulge me in one reſlec« 
tion here upon the ſubject: This young man appears 
to have been endowed with a moſt excellent nature, in 
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his firſt principles; but not having reſolution or firm- - 7 
neſs ſufficient to withſtand both paſhon and example, 
he was led into error more through weakneſs than vice. 4 
And there is no maxim more certain than this, That it BP 
is the companion, and not the preceptor, which is the r 
molt ſovereign guide of youth, 1 - 
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OF COLUMBUS, 


AND THE 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 
[VoLTAIRE, | oy: 
T is to the diſcoveries of the Portugneſe in the old 3 


world, that we are indebted for the new; if we 


may call the conqueſt of America an obligation, which 
proved 
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proved ſo fatal to its inhabitants, and at times to the 
= conquerors themſelves, £ | 
A This was doubtleſs the moſt important event that 
2 ever happened on our globe, one half of which had 
£ been hitherto ſtrangers to the other. Whatever had 
been eſteemed moſt great or noble before, ſeemed ab- 
ſorbed in this kind of new creation, We {till mention 
with reſpettful admiration, the names of the Argonauts, 
who did not perform the hundredth part of what was 
done by the ſailors under Gama and Albuquerque, 
How many altars would have been raiſed by the an- 
cients to a Greek, who had diſcovered America ! and 
yet Bartholomew and Chriſtopher Columbus were not 
thus rewarded, 
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Columbus, ſtruck with the wonderful expeditions 
„ of the Portugueſe, imagined that ſomething might be 
done; and from a bare inſpection of the map of our 
it world, concluded that chere muſt be another, which 
ne Re might be found by ſailing always weſt. He had cou» 

2 rage equal to his genius, or indeed ſuperior, ſeeing he 

had to ſtruggle with the prejudices of his contempora- 
ries, and the repulſes of ſeveral princes to whom he 
tendered his ſervices, Genoa, which was his native 
country, treated his ſchemes as viſionary, and by that 
means loſt the only opportunity that could have offered 
of aggrandizing her power. Henry VII. king of 
| a | ! England, who was too greedy of money to hazard any 
F we eon this noble attempt, would not liſten to the propoſals 
hich | made by Columbus's brother; and Columbus himſelf 
* ed Was 
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was rejected by John II. of Portugal, whoſe attention 
was wholly employed upon the coaſt of Africa, He 
had no proſpett of ſucceſs in applying to the French, 
whoſe marine lay totally neglefted, and their affairs 
more confuſed than ever, during the minority of 
Charles VIII. The emperor Maximilian had neither 
ports for ſhipping, money to fit out a fleet, nor ſuf- 
ficient courage to engage in a ſcheme of this nature, 
The Venetians, indeed, might have undertaken it; 
but whether the natural averſion of the Genoeſe to 
theſe people would not ſuffer Columbus to apply to 
the rivals of his country, or that the Venetians had no 
idea of any thing more important than the trade they 
carried on from Alexandria and in the Levant, Co- 
lumbus at length fixed all his hopes on the court of 
Spain. 


of Caſtile, had by their marriage united all Spain un- 
der one dominion, excepting only the kingdom of 
Grenada, which was ſtill in the poſfeſhon of the 
Moors ; but which Ferdinand ſoon after took from 
them. The union of theſe two princes had prepared 
the way for the greatneſs of Spain; which was after- 
wards begun by Columbus ; he was however obliged 
to undergo eight years of inceſſant application, before 
Iſabella's court would conſent to accept of the ineſti- 
mable benefit this great man offered it. The bane of 
all great projets is the want of money, The Spaniſh 

court 


Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Ifabella, queen 
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bs. 
@ourt was poor; and the prior, Perez, and two mer- 


chants, named Pinzono, were obliged to advance ſeven- 


teen thouſand ducats towards fitting out the armament, 
Columbus procured a patent from the court, and at 
length ſet ſail from the port of Palos in Andaluſia, 
with three ſhips, on Auguſt 2g. in the year 1492. 

It was not above a month afzer his departure from 
the Canary iſlands, where he had come to an anchor 
to get refreſhment, when Columbus diſcovered the firſt 
iland in America; and during this ſhort run he ſuffer 
ed more from the murmurings and diſcontent of the 
people of his fleet, than he had done even from the 
refuſals of the princes he had applied to. This iſland, 
which he diſcovered, and named St. Salvador, lies 
about a thouſand leagues from the Canaries ; preſently 
after, he likewiſe diſcovered the Lucayan lands, to- 
gether with thoſe of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, now called 
St. Domingo. | 

Ferdinand and Iſabella were in the utmoſt ſurprize 
to ſee him return, at the end of nine months, with 
ſome of the American natives of Hiſpaniola, ſeveral 
rarities from that country, and a quantity of gold, with 
which he preſented their majeſties, 

The king and queen made him fit down in their pree 
ſence, covered like a grandee of Spain, and created 
him high admiral and viceroy of the new world, 
Columbus was now every where looked upon as an 
extraordinary perſon ſent from heayen, Every ons 
Wes 
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his undertakings and embarking under his command, 
He ſoon ſet fail again, with a fleet of ſeventeen ſhips. 
He now made the diſcovery of ſeveral other new iſlands, 
particularly the Carribbees and Jamaica, Doubt had 
been changed into admiration on his firſt voyage; in 
this, admiration was turned into envy, 

He was admiral and viceroy, and to theſe titles 
might have been added that of the benefattor of Fer- 
dinand and Iſabella, Nevertheleſs, he was brought 
home priſoner to Spain, by judges who had been pur. 
poſely ſent out on board to obſerve his conduct. As 
ſoon as it was known that Columbus was arrived, the 
people ran in ſhoals to meet him, as the guardian genius 
of Spain. Columbus was brought from the ſhip, and 
appeared on ſhore chained hands and feet, 

He had been thus treated by the orders of Fonſeca, 
biſhop of Burgos, the intendant of the expedition, 
whoſe ingratitude was as great as the other's ſervices, 
Iſabella was aſhamed of what ſhe ſaw, and did all in 
her power to make Columbus amends for the injuries 
done to him: however, he was not ſuffered to depart 
for four years, either becauſe they feared that he would 
ſeize upon what he had diſcovered for 2 or that 

is beha- 


viour. At length he was ſent on another voyage to 


they were willing to have time to obſerve 


the new world ; and now it was, that he diſcovered 
che continent, at fix degrees diſtance from the equator, 
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und ſaw that part of the coaſt on which Carthagena 
has been ſince built. | 

At the time that Columbus firſt promiſed a new 
hemiſphere, it waggnſiſted upon that no ſuch hemi- 
ſphere could exiſt ; and after he had made the actual 
diſcovery of it, it was pretended that it had been known 
long before. I ſhall not mention one Martin Behem, 
of Nuremberg, who, it is ſaid, went from that city to 
the ſtraits of Magellan in 1460, with a patent from 
the Ducheſs of Burgundy, who, as ſhe was not alive 
at that time, could not iſſue patents. Nor ſhall I take 
notice of the pretended charts of this Martin Behem, 
which are ſtill ſhewn ; nor of the evident contradictions 
which diſcredit this ſtory : but, in ſhort, it was not 
pretended that Martin Behem had peopled America; 
the honour was given to the Carthaginians, and a book 
of Ariſtotle was quoted on the occaſion, which he 


never wrote. Some found out a conformity between 


ſome words in the Caribbee and Hebrew languages, 


and did not fail to follow ſo ine an opening. Others 
were poſitive that the children of Noah, after ſettling 
in Siberia, paſſed from thence over to Canada on the 
ice; and that their deſcendants, afterwards born in 
Canada, had gone and peopled Peru. According to 
others again, the Chineſe and Japaneſe ſent colonies 
into America, and carried over lions with them for 
their diverſion, though there are no lions either in 
China or Japan, In this manner have many learned 


men 
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men argued upon the diſcoveries made by men of ge- 


nius. If it ſhould be aſked, how men firſt came upon 
the continent of America ? is it not eaſily anſwered, 
that they were placed there by the ſame Power who 
cauſes trees and graſs to grow ? 


The reply which Columbus made to ſome of thoſe | 


who envied him the high reputation he had gained, is 
{till famous. Theſe people pretended that nothing 
could be more eaſy than the diſcoveries he had made; 
upon which he propoſed to them to ſet an egg upright 
on one of its ends; but when they had tried in vain to 
do it, he broke one end of the egg, and ſet it upright 
with eaſe. They told him any one could do that: 
How comes it then, replied - Columbus, that not one 
among you thought of it? — This ſtory is related of 
Brunelleſchi, who improved architecture at Florence 
many years before Columbus was born, Moſt bon 
mots are only the repetition of things that have been 
ſaid before. 

The aſhes of Columbus cannot be affected by the 
reputation he gained while living, in having doubled 
for us the works of the creation. But mankind delight 
to do juſtice to the illuſtrious dead, either from a vain 
hope that they enhance thereby the merit of the living, 
or that they are naturally fond of truth. Americo 
Veſpucci, whom we call Americus Veſpuſius, a 
merchant of Florence, had the honour of giving his 
name to this new half of the globe, in which he did 
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not poſſeſs one acre of land, and pretended to be the 
firſt who diſcovered the continent. But ſuppoſing it 
true, that he was the firſt diſcoverer, the glory was 
certainly due to him, who had the penetration and 
courage to undertake and perform the firſt voyage. 
Honour, as Newton ſays in his diſpute with Leibnitz, 
is due only to the firſt inventor; 


after are only his ſcholars. 


thoſe that follow 
Columbus had made three 
voyages, as adnural and viceroy, five years before 
Americus Veſpuſius had made ene as a geographer, 
under the command of admiral Ojeda ; but this latter 
writing to his friends at Florence, that he had diſcover- 
ed a new world, they believed him on his word; and 
the citizens of Florence decreed, that a grand illumi- 
nation ſhould be made before the door of his houſe 
every three years, on the feaſt of All Saints. And 
yet could this man be ſaid to deſerve any honours, for 
happening to be on board a fleet that, in 1489, ſailed 
along the coaſt of Brazil, when Columbus had, five 


years before, pointed out the way to the reſt of the 
world, 

There has lately appeared at Florence a life of this 
Americus Veſpuſius, which ſeems to be written with 


very little regard to truth, and without any concluſive ' 
© reaſoning. 


Several French authors are there com- 


| plained of, who have done juſtice to Columbus's merit 


but the writer ſhould not have fallen upon the French 


who were the firſt that 
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did this juſtice, This writer ſays, that * he will con⸗ 
Found the vanity of the French nation, who have al- 
ways attacked with impunity the honour and ſucceſs 
of the Italian nation.” ' What vanity can there be in 
ſaying, that it was a Genoeſe who firſt diſcovered 
America ? or how is the honour of the Italian nation 
injured in owning, that it was to an Italian, born in 
Genoa, that we are indebted for the new world? 1 
purpoſely remark this want of equity, good- breeding, 
and good-ſenſe, as we have too many examples of it 
and I muſt ſay, that the good French writers have in 
general been the leaſt guilty of this inſuſferable fault; 
and one great reaſon of their being ſo univerſally read 
throughout Europe, is their doing juſlice to all nations, 

The inhabitants of theſe illands, and of the continent, 
were a new race of men, They were all without 
beards, and were as much aſtoniſhed at the faces of 
the Spaniards, as they were at their ſhips and artillery : 
they at firſt looked upon theſe new viſitors as monſters 
or gods, who had come out of the ſky or the ſea, Theſe 
voyages, and thoſe of the Portugueſe, had now taught 
us how inconliderable a ſpot of the globe our Europe 


was, and what an aſtoniſhing variety reigns in the] 


world. Indoſton was known to be inhabited by a race 


of men whoſe complexions were yellow. In Africa] 


and Aſia, at ſome diſtance from the equator, there had 

been found ſeveral kinds of black men; and after tra- 

vellers had penetrated into America as far as the line, 
they 
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they met with a race of people who were tolerably 
white, The natives of Brazil are of the colour of 
bronze, The Chineſe ſtill appear to differ entirely 


from the reſt of mankind, in the make of their eyes and 
noſes. But what is ſtill to be remarked is, that into 
whatſoever regions theſe various races are tranſplanted, 


their complexions never change, unleſs they mingle 
with the natives of the country, The mucous membrane 
of the negroes, which is known to be of a black co- 
lour, is a manifeſt proof that there is a differential priu- 
ciple in each ſpecies of men, as well as plants. 


Dependant upon this principle, nature has formed 
the different degrees of genius, and the characters of 
nations, which are ſeldom known to change. Hence 
the negroes are ſlaves to other men, and are purchaſed 
on the coaſt of Africa, like beaſts, for a ſum of money; 
and the vaſt multitudes of negroes tranſplanted into our 
American colonies, ſerve as ſlaves under a very in- 
conſiderable number of Europeans, Experience has 
likewiſe taught us how great a ſuperiority the Euro- 
peans have over the Americans, who are every where 
caſily overcome, and have not dared to attempt a re- 
volution, though a thouſand to one ſuperior in num 
bers. 

This part of America was alſo remarkable on ac- 
count of its animals and plants, which are not to be 
found in the other three parts of the world, and which 
Horſes, corn of all kinds, 


12 


and 
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and iron, were not wanting in Mexico and Peru; and 
among the many valuable commodities unknown to 
the old world, cochineal was the principal, and was 
brought us from this country. Its uſe in dying has 
now made us forget the ſcarlet, which for time im- 
memorial had been the only thing known fot giving a 
fine red colour. 

Ie importation of cochineal was foon ſuecceded by 
that of indigo, cacao, vanille, and thoſe woods which 
ſerve for ornament and medicinal purpoſes, particular= 
J the quinguina, or jeſuits bark, which is the only 
ſpecific againſt intermitting fevers, Nature has placed 
this remedy in the mountains of Peru, whilſt ſhe had 
diſperſed the diſeaſe it cured through all the reſt of the 
world, This new continent I;kewife furniſhed pearls, 
coloured tones, and dianionds, 

It is certain, that America at preſent furniſhes the 
meaneſt citizen of Europe with his convemences and 
pleaſures, The gold and ſilver mines, at their firſt 
diſcovery, were of ſervice only to the kings of Spain 
and the merchants; the reſt of the world was impove— 
Tiſhed by them, for the great multitudes who did not 
follow buſineſs, found themſclves pollelſed of a very 
ſmall quantity of ſpecie, in compariſon with the im- 
menſe ſums accumulated by thoſe, who had the ad- 
vantage of the firſt diſcoveries, But by degrees, the 
great quantity of gold and filver which was ſent from 
America, was diſperſed throughout all Europe, and by 
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paſſing into a number of hands, the diſtribution is be- 
come more equal. The price of commodities is like- 
wiſe increaſed in Europe, in proportion to the increaſe 
of ſpecie. | 

To comprehend how the treaſures of America paſſed 
from the poſſeſſion of the Spaniards into that of other 
nations, it will be ſuſſicient to conſider theſe two things 3 
the uſe which Charles V. and Philip II. made of their 
money; and the manner in whnch-other nations ace 
quized a ſhare in the wealth of Peru, 

The emperor Charles V. who was always travelling, 
and always at war, neceitarily diſperſed a great quan- 
tity of that ſpecie which he received from Mexico and 
Peru, through Germany and Italy, When he ſent 
his ſon Philip over to England, to marry queen Maty, 
and take upon him the title of King of England, tha 
prince depoſited in the tower of London twenty-ſeven 
large cheits of filver in bars, and an hundred horſe- 
loads of gold and filver coin. The troubles in Flanders, 
and the intrigues of the league in France, coſt this 
Philip, according to his own confeſſion, above three 
thouſand millions of livres of our money. 

The manner in which the gold and ſilver of Peru is 
diſtributed amongſt all the people of Europe, and from 
thence is ſent to the Eaſt-Indies, is a ſurpriſing, though 
well-known circumſtance. By a ſtrict law enatted by 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, and afterwards confirmed by 
Charles V. and all the kings of Spain, all other nations 

I 2 e were 
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were not only excluded the entrance into any of the 
ports in Spaniſh America, but likewiſe from having 
the leaſt ſhare, directly or indirectly, in the trade of 
that part of the world. One would have imagined, 
that this law would have enabled the Spaniards to ſub- 
due all Europe; and yet Spain ſubſiſts only by the 
continual violation of this very law. It can hardly 
turniſh exports for America to the value of four mil- 
lions; whereas the reſt of Europe ſometimes ſend over 
merchandize to the amount of near fifty millions. This 
prodigious trade of the nations at enmity or in alliance 
with Spain, is carried on by the Spamards themſelves, 
who are always faithful in their dealings with individu- 
als, and always cheating their king, The Spaniards 


gave no ſecurity to foreign merchants for the perform- 


ance of their contracts; a mutual credit, without which 


there never could have been any commerce, ſupplies . 


me place of other obligations. 

The manner in which the Spaniards ſor a long time 
conſigned the gold and ſilver to foreigners, winch was 
brought home by their galleons, was flill more ſur— 
priling. The Spaniard, who at Cadiz is properly 
{actor for the foreigner, delivered the bullion he reg 
ceived to che care of certain bravoes, called Meteors 3 
theſe, armed with pittols at their belt, and a long 
{word, carried the bullion in parcels properly marked, 
to the ramparts, and flung them over to other Meteors, 
who waited below, and carried them to the boats which 
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were to receive them, and theſe boats carried them on 
board the ſhips in the road, Theſe Meteors and the 
factors, together with the commiſſaries and the guards, 
who never diſturbed em, had cach a ſtated fee, and 
the foreign merchant was never cheated. The king, 
who received a duty upon this money at the arrival of 
the gallcons, was likewiſe a gainer ; ſo that, properly 
ſpeaking, the law only was cheated ; a law which 
would be abſolutely uſeleſs if not eluded, and which 
nevertheleſs, cannot yet be abrogated, becauſe old 
prejudices are always the moſt d:ihcult to be overcome 
amonglt men, 

The greateſt inflance of the violation of this law, and 
of che fidelity of the Spaniards, was in the year 1684, 
when war was declared between France and Spain, 
His catholic majeſty endeavoured to ſeize upon the 
ellects of all the French in his kingdom; but he in 
vain iſſued edits and admonitions, inquiries and ex- 
communications; not a ſingle Spanifh factor would 
betray his French correſpondent, This fidelity, which 
does ſo much honour to the Spaniſh nation, plainly 
{hews, that men only willingly obcy thoſe laws, which 
they themſelves have made for_the good of ſociety, and 
that thoſe which are the mere effects of a ſovereign's 
will, always meet with opppoſition. 

As the diſcovery of America was at firſt the fo 
of much good to the Spaniards, it afterwards occaſioned - 
them many and conliderable evils, One has been, the 
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depriving that kingdom of its ſubjects, by the great 
numbers neceſſarily required to people the colonies z 
another was, the infecting the world with a diſeaſe, 
which was before known only in the new world, and 
particularly in the illand of Hiſpaniola. Several of 
the companions of Chriſtopher Columbus returned home 
in fected with this contagion, which afterwards ſpread 
over Europe. It is certain, that this poiſon, which 
taints the ſprings of life, was peculiar to America, as 
the plague and the ſmall-pox were diſeaſes originally 
endemial to the ſouthern parts of Numidia, We are 
not to believe, that the eating of human fleſh, practiſed 
by ſome of the American ſavages, occaſioned this dif. 
order, There were no cannibals on the ifland of Hiſ- 
paniola, where it was molt frequent and inveterate, 
neither are we to ſuppoſe with ſome, that it proceed- 
ed from too great an excels of ſenſual pleaſures, Na- 
ture had never puniſhed exceſſes of this kind with ſuch 
diſorders in the world; and even to this day, we find 
that a momentary indulgence, which has been paſſed 
for eight or ten years, may bring this cruel and ſhame- 
ful ſcourge upon the chaileſt union. 

The great Columbus, after having built ſeveral 
houſes on theſe iſlands, and diſcovered the continent, 
returned to Spain, where he enjoyed a reputation un- 
ſullied by rapine or cruelty, and died at Valladolid in 
1506, But the governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, 
who ſucceeded him, being perſuaded that theſe pro- 
vinces furniſhed gold, re ſolved to make the diſcovery 
2¹ 
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at the price of the lives of the inhabitants. In ſhort, 
whether they thought the natives had conceived an im- 
placable hatred to them; or that they were apprehen- 
ſive of cheir ſuperior numbers; or that the rage of 
ſlaughter, when once begun, knows no bounds, they 
in the ſpace of a few years entirely depopulated Hiſ- 
paniola and Cuba, the former of which contained three 
millions of inhabitants, and the latter above fix hun- 
dred thouſand, 
Bartholomew de la Caſas, biſhop of Chiapa, wha 
was an eye - witneſs to theſe deſolations, relates, that 
they hunted down the natives with dogs. Theſe wret- 
ched ſavages, almoſt naked and without arms, were 
purſued like wild beaſts in the ſorells, devoured alive 
by dogs, ſhot to death, or ſurpriſed aud burnt in their 
habitations, | 
Ie farther declares, from occular teſtimony, that 
they frequently cauſed a number of theſe miſerable 
wretches to be ſummoned by a prieſt to come in, and 


ſubmit to the Chriſtian religion, and to the king of 


Spain; and that after this ceremony, which was only 
an additional att of injuſtice, they put them to death 
without the leaſt remorſe, — I believe that De la Caſas 


has exaggerated in many parts of his relation; but, al- 


- 9 - 
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lowing him to have ſaid ten times more than is truth 

there remains enough to make us ſhudder with horror. 
It may ſcem ſurpriſing, that this maſſacre of a whole 

race of "ey could have been carried on in the fight, and 
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under the adminiſtration of ſeveral religious of the 
order of St, Jerome; for we know that Cardinal 
Ximenes, who was prime miniſter of Caſtile before the 
time of Charles V. ſent over four monks of this order, 
in quality of preſidents of the royal council of the 
iſland. Doubtleſs they were not able to reſiſt the tor- 
rent; and the hatred of the natives to their new 
maſters, being with juſt reaſon become 1mplacable, 
rendered their deſtruction unhappily neceſſary, 
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PRIVATE LIFE OF AMILIUS SCIPIO, 


[RoLLIN, J 

HE taking of Numantia, which terminated a war 

that diſgraced the Roman name, completed 
Scipio's military exploitss But, in order to have a 
more perfect idea of his merit and character, it ſeems 
that, after-having ſeen him at the head of armies, in 
the tumult of battles, and in the pomp of triumphs, it 
will not be loſt labour to conſider him in the repoſe of 
a private life, in the midſt of his friends, family, and 
houſehold. The truly great man ought to be ſo in all 
things. The magiſtrate, general, and prince, may con- a 
ſtrain themſelves, whilſt they are in a manner exhibiting 
themſelves as ſpettacles to the public, and appear quite 
different from what they really are. But reduced to 
themſelves, and without the witneſſes who force them 
to wear the maſk, all their luſtre, like the pomp of the 
theatre, 
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theatre, often abandons them, and leaves little more to 
be ſeen in them than meanneſs and narrowneſs of mind. 

Scipio did not depart from himſelf in any reſpect. 
He was not like certain paintings, that are to be ſeen 
only at a diſtance : he could not but gain by a nearer. 
view. The excellent education which he had had, 
through the care of his father Paulus ÆEmilius, who 
had provided him with the moſt learned maſters of thoſe 
times, as well in polite learning as the ſciences; and 
the inſtruftions he had received from Poly bius, enabled 
him to fill up the vacant hours he had from public 
affairs profitably, and to ſupport the leiſure of a pri- 
vate life, with pleaſure and dignity, This 1s the 
glorious teſlimony given of him by an hiſtorian : & Noe 
body knew better how to mingle leiſure and action, 
nor to uſe the intervals of reſſ from public buſineſs with 
more elegance and taſte. Divided between arms and 
books, between the military labours of the camp, and 
the peaceful occupations of the cloſet, he either ex« 
erciſed his body in the dangers and fatigues of war, or 
his mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences“.“ 

The firſt Scipio Africanus uſed to ſay, That he was 
never leſs idle, than when at leiſure, nor leſs alone, 
than when alone. A fine ſaying, cries Cicero, and 
well worthy of that great man, And it ſhews that, 
even when inadive, he was always employed; and 
that when alone, he knew how to converſe with him- 
Elf. A very extraordinary diſpoſition in perſons ae- 
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cuſtomed to motion and agitation, whom leiſure and 
ſolitude, when they are reduced to them, plunge into 
a diſguſt for every thing, and fill with melancholy ; ſo 
that they are diſpleaſed in every thing with themſelves, 
and {mk under the heavy burden of having nothing to 
do. This ſaying of the firſt Scipio ſeems to me to ſuit 
the ſecond {lll better, who having the advantage of 
the other by being educated fn a taſle for polite learning 
and the ſciences, found in that a great reſource againſt 
the inconvenience of which we have been ſpeaking, 
Beſides which, having uſually Polybius and Panætius 
with him, even in the field, it is eaſy to judge that his 

| houſe was open, in times of peace, to all the learned, 
Every body knows, that the comedies of Terence, the 
moſt accompliſhed work of that kind Rome ever pro« 
duced, for natural elegance and beauties, are aſcribed 
to him and Lwiius, of whom we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. It 
was publicly enough reported, that they alliſted that 
poet in the compoſition of his pieces; and Terence 
himſelf makes it an honour to him in the prologue to 
the Adelphi, I ſhall undoubtedly not adviſe any body, 
and leall of all perſons of Scipio's rank, to write co- 
medies, But on this occaſion, let us only conſider 
taſte in general for letters, Is there a more ingenuous, 
a more affecting pleaſure, and one more worthy of 
a wiſe and virtuous man, I might perhaps add, or one 
more neceſſary to a military perſon, than that which 
reſults from reading works of wit, and from the con- 
| verſation 
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verſation of the learned? Providence thought fit, ac- 
cording to the obſervation of a Pagan, that he ſhould 
be above thoſe trivial] pleaſures, to which perfons with. 
out letters, Knowledge, curiolity, and taſle for readings 
are obliged to give themſelves up. 

Another kind of pleaſure, ſlill more ſenſible, more 
warm, more natural, and more implanted in the heart 
of man, conſtituted the greateſt felicity of Scipio's 
life; this was that of friendſhip; a pleaſute ſeldom 
known by great perſons or princes, becauſe, generally 
loving only themſelves, they do not deſerve to have 
friends, However, this is the moſt grateful tie of 
human ſociety ; ſo that the poet Ennius ſays with great 
reaſon, that to live without friends is not to live, Scipio 
had undoubtedly a great number of them, and thoſe 
very illuſtrious : but I ſhall ſpeak here only of Lælius, 
whoſe probity and prudence acquired him the ſurname 
of the Wiſe. 

Never, perhaps, were two ſriends better ſuited to 
each other than thoſe great men. They were almoſt 
of the ſame age, and had the ſame inclination, benevo- 
tence of mind, taſte for learning of all kinds, principles 
of government, zeal for the public good. Scipio, no 
doubt, took place in point of military glory ; but 
L.zlius did not want merit of that kind; and Cicero 
tells us, that he ſignalized himſelf very much in the 
war with Viriachus. As to the talents of the mind, 
the ſuperiority, in reſped of eloquence, ſeems to have 
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been given to Lælius; though Cicero does not agree 
that it was due to him, and ſays, that Lzlius's ſty le 
favoured more of the ancient manner, and had ſome» 
thing leſs agreeable in it than that of Scipio, 

Let us hear Lælius himſelf (that is, the words Cicero 
puts into his mouth) upon the ſtrict union which ſub- 
liſted between Scipio and him. * As for me,” ſays 
Lælius, „of all the gifts of nature or fortune, there 
arc none, I think, comparable lo the happineſs of ha- 
ving Scipio for my friend. I found in our friendſhip 
a perfect conformity of ſentiments in reſpect to public 
affairs ; an inexhauſtable fund of counſels and ſupports 
in private life ; with a tranquility and delight not to 
be expreſſed, I never gave Scipio the lealt offence, 
to my knowledge, nor ever heard a word eſcape him 
that did not pleaſe me, We had but one houſe, and 
one table at our common expence, the frugality of 
which was equally the tafle of both. In war, in 
travelling, in the country, we were always together, 
I do not mention our ſtudies, and the attention of us 
both always to learn ſomething 3 this was the employ- 
ment of all our leiſure hours, removed from che ſight 
and commerce of the world.“ 

Is chere any thing comparable to a friendſhip like 
that which Lalius has juſt deſcribed ? What a con- 
lolation is it to have a ſecond ſelf, to whom we have 


nothing ſecret, and * whoſe heart we may pour out 
our 
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our own with perfeRt eſtuſion! Could we taſte proſ- 
perity ſo ſenſibly, if we had no one to ſhare in our 
joy with us? And what a relief is it in adverſity, and 
the accidents of life, to have a friend {till more affected 
with them than ourſelves! What highly exalts the 
value of the friendſhip we ſpeak of, was 1ts not being 
founded at all upon intereſt, but ſolely upon eſteem 
for each other's virtues, © What occaſion,” ſays 
Lælius, „ could Scipio have of me? Undoubtedly 
none; nor J of him. But my attachment to him was 
the effect of my high eſlcem and admiration of his 
virtues ; and his to me arole from the favourable idea of 
my character and manners. This friendſhip increaſed 
afterwards upon both ſides, by habit and commerce. 


We both, indeed, derived great advantages from it; 


* 


but thoſe were not our view, when we began to lore 


each other.“ 


I cannot place the famous embaſſy of Scipio Afri- 
canus into the Eaſt and Egypt, better than here; we 


ſhall ſee the ſame. talle of ſimplicity and modeſty, as 
we have juſt been repreſenting in his private life, ſhine 
out in it, It was a maxim with the Romans, frequently 
to ſend ambaſſadors to their allies, to take cognizance 
of their affairs, and to accommodate their differences, 
It was with this view that three illuſtrious perſons, 
P. Scipio Africanus, Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, 
were ſent into Egypt, where Ptolemy Phy ſcon then 
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.reigned,” the moll truel tyrant mentioned in hiſtory; 
They had orders to go from thence to Syria, which 
the indolence, and afterwards the captivity of Deme- 

' Frius Nicanor amongſt the Parthians, made a prey to 
troubles, factions, and tevolts. They were next to 
viſit Afia Minor, and Greece; to inſpe& into the 
affairs of thoſe countries; to inquite in what manner 
the treaties made with the Romans were obſerved ; and 
to remedy, as far as poſſible, all the diſorders that 
ſhould come to their knowledge. They acquitted them- 
ſelves with ſo much equity, wiſdom, and ability, and 


| 

| did ſuch. great ſervices to thoſe to whom they were 

| ſent, in re-eſtablrſhing order amongſt. them, and in 

_ accommodating their differences, that, when they re- 
turned to Rome, ambaſſadors arrived there from all the 
parts in which they had been, to thank the ſenate for 
having ſent perſons of ſuch great merit to them, whoſe 
wiſdom and goodneſs they could not ſufficiently com- 


mend, | | 
- The firſt place to which they went, according to 
their inſtruQtions, was Alexandria, The king received 


them with great magnificence. As for them, they 
affected it ſo little, that at their entry, Scipio, who 
Vas the richeſt aud moſt powerful peſo of Rome, had 
only one friend, the Philoſopher. Panætius, with him 
N and five domeſlics. His victories, ſays an ancient 
writer, and not his attendants, were conſidered; and 
th ax - bis 
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his perſonal virtues and qualities were eſteemed in him, 
and not the glitter of gold and filver. 

Though, durihg their whole ſtay in Egypt, the king 
eauſed their table to be covered with the moſt exquiſite 
proviſions of every kind, they never touched any but 
the moſt ſimple and common, deſpiſing all the reſt, 
which only ſerve to ſoften the mind and enervate the 
body. But, on ſuch occaſions, ought not the ambaſſa- 
dors of ſo powerful a ſtate as Rome to have ſuſtained its 
reputation of majeſty in a foreign nation, by appearing 
in public with a numerous train and magnificent equi- 
pages ? This was not the taſte of the Romans, that is, 
of the people that, among all the nations of the earth, 
thought the moſt juſtly of true greatneſs and ſolid glory, 


ROMULUS TO THE PEOPLE OF ROME, 
by AFTER BUILDING THE CITYs 


[Hookeg.] 
F all the ſtrength of cities lay in the height of their 


ramparts, or the depth of their ditches, we ſhould 
have great reaſon to be in fear for that which we have 
now built, But are there in reality any walls too high 
© be ſcaled by a valiant enemy? and of what uſe are 
ramparts in inteſtine diviſions ? They may ſerve for a; 
defence againſt ſudden incurſions from abroad; but it 
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They had orders to go from thence to Syria, which 
the indolence, and afterwards the captivity of Deme- 
trius Nicanor amongſt the Parthians, made a prey to 
troubles, factions, and revolts. They were next to 
viſit Afia Minor, and Greece; to inſpect into the 
affairs of thoſe countries; to inquire in what manner 
the treaties made with the Romans were obſerved ; and 
to remedy, as far as poſſible, all the diſorders that 
ſhould come to their knowledge. They acquitted them- 
ſelves with ſo much equity, wiſdom, and ability, and 
did ſuch great ſetvices to thoſe to whom they were 
ſent, in re-eſtabliſhing order amongſt them, and in 
accommodating their differences, that, when they re- 
turned to Rome, ambaſſadors arrived there from all the 
parts in which they had been, to thank the ſenate for 
having ſent perſons of ſuch great merit to them, whoſe 
wiſdom and goodneſs they could not ſufficiently com- 
mend. 

The firſt place to which they went, according to 
their inſtructions, was Alexandtig, The king received 
them with great magnificence. As for them, they 
affected it ſo little, that at their entry, Scipio, who 
was the richeſt aud moſt powerful perſon of Rome, had 
only one friend, the Philoſopher Panætius, with him 
and five domeſtics, His victories, ſays an ancient 


writer, and not his attendants, were conſidered; and 
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his perſonal virtues and qualities were eſteemed in him, 


and not the glitter of gold and ſilver. 

Though, during their whole ſtay in Egypt, the king 
eauſed their table to be covered with the molt exquiſite 
proviſions of every kind, they never touched any but 
the moſt ſimple and common, deſpiſing all the reſt, 
which only ſerve to ſoften the mind and enervate the 
body.—But, on ſuch occalidns, ought not the ambaſſa- 
dors of ſo powerful a ſtate as Rome to have ſuſtained its 
reputation of majeſty in a foreign nation, by appearmg 
in public with a numerous train and magnificent equi- 
pages? This was not the taſte of the Romans, that is, 
of the people that, among all the nations of the earth, 
thought the moſt juſtly of true greatneſs and ſolid glory, 


— 


ROMULUS TO THE PEOPLE OF ROME, 


— 


AFTER BUILDING THE CITY,» 


[Hooke.] 


F all the ſtrength of cities lay in the height of their 
ramparts, or the depth of their ditches, we ſhould 
have great reaſon to be in fear for that which we have 
now built, But are there in reality any walls too high 
eo be ſcaled by a valiant enemy? and of what uſe are 
ramparts in inteſtine diviſions ? They may ſerve for a 
defence againſt ſudden incurſions from abroad; but it 
K 3 is 
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1s by courage and prudence chiefly, that the invaſions 
of foreign enemies are repelled; and by unanimity, 
ſobriety, and juſtice, that domeſtic: ſeditions are pre- 
vented, Cities fortifted by the ſtrongeſt bulwarks have 
been often ſeen to yield to force from without, or to 
tumults from within. An exatt military diſcipline, and 
a ſleady obſervance of civil polity, are the ſureſt bar- 
riers againſt theſe evils. 
But there is ſtill another point of great importance 
to be conſidered. The proſperity of ſome riling co- 
lonies, and the ſpeedy run of others, have in a great 
meaſure been owing to their form of government 
Were there. but one manner of ruling ſtates and cities 
that could make them happy, the choice would not bg 
difficult ; ; but I have-learnt, that of the various forms 
of g government among the Greeks and Barbarians, 
there are three which are highly extolled by thoſe who 


have experienced them; and yet, that no one of theſo 
is in all reſpects perfect, but each of them has ſome 


innate and incurable defect. Chuſe you, then, in what on 
manner this city mall be governed. Shall it be by one * 
man P Jhall it be by a ſelect number of the wiſcit 1 

0 


among us? or ſhall che legiſlative power be in the 
people ? As for me, I ſhall ſubmit to whatever form 
- of adminiſtration you ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſh. As L v 
think myſeif not unworthy to command, ſo neither am 
Lunwilling. to obey. Your. having choſen me to be Zr 
u aan ve this ee d 1560 our calling the 5 
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after my name, are honours ſufficient to content me; 


__ 
— 


honours of which, living or dead, I never can be 


tage 
_ —_ 


deprived, 
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N alehouſe-keeper near Iſlington, who had long 
lived at the ſign of the French King, upon the 4.5 
commencement of the laſt war pulled down his old figng 14 
and put up that of the Queen of Hungary. Under the [ 
influence of her red face and golden ſceptre, he con- 
tinued to ſell ale, till ſhe was no longer the favourite 
of his cuſtomers 3 he changed her, therefore, ſome 
time ago, for the King of Pruſſia, who may probably 
be changed, in turn, for the next great man that ſhall 


be ſet up for vulgar admiration, 

In this manner the great are dealt out, one after the 
other, to the gazing crowd, When we have ſufhciently 
wondered at one of them, he is taken in, and another 
exhibited in his room, who ſeldom holds his ſtation 
long; for the mob are ever pleaſed with variety, 


I mult own I have ſuch an indifferent opinion of the 
vulgar, that I am ever led to ſuſpe& that merit which 
raiſes their ſhout : at leaſt Iam certain to find thoſe | 
great, and ſometimes good men, who find ſatisfaction 
in ſuch acclamations, made worſe by it; and hiſtory- 
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has too frequently taught me, that the head which has 
grown this day giddy with the roar of the million, has 
the very next been fixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander VI, was entering a little town in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, which had been juſt evacuated 
by the enemy, he perceived the townſmen buſy in the 
market-place in pulling down from a gibbet a figure 
which had been deſigned to repreſent himſelf, There 
were ſome alſo knocking down a neighbouring ftatue 
of one of the Orſini family, with whom he was at war, 
in order to put Alexander's effigy in its place. It is 
poſſible a man who knew leſs of the world would have 
condemned the adulation of thoſe bare-faced flatterers ; 
but Alexander ſeemed pleaſed at their zeal; and, turn- 
ing to Borgia, his ſon, ſaid with a ſmile, 5. Vides, mi 
Eli, quam leve diſcrimen, patibulum inter et ſtatuam,”? 
You ſee, my ſon, the ſmall difference between a gib- 
bet and a ſtatue,” If the great could be taught any 
leſſon, this might ſerve to teach them upon how weak 
a foundation their glory ſtands: for, as popular ap- 
plauſe is excited by what ſeems like merit, it as quickly 
condemns what has only the appearance of guilt, 

Popular glory is a perfect coquet : her lovers muſt 
toil, feel avery inquietude, indulge every caprice 3 
and, perhaps, at laſt, be jilted for their pains, True 
glory, on the other hand, reſembles a woman. of ſenſe 3 
her admirers muſt play no tricks; they feel no great 
anxiety, ſor they are ſure, in the end, of being re- 

warded 
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warded in proportion to their merit. When Swift 
uſed to appear in public, he generally had the mob 
ſhouting at his train, #5 Pox take theſe fools,” he 
would ſay, “how much joy might all this bawling give 
my lord-mayor. 

We have ſeen thoſe virtues which haye, while ring 
retired ſrom the public eye, generally tranſmitted to 
poſterity, as the trueſt objects of admiration and praiſe, 
Perhaps the character of the late duke of Marlborough 


may one day be ſet up, even above that of his more 


talked - of predeceſſor ; ſince an aſſemblage of all the 
mild and amiable virtues are far ſuperior to thoſe 
vulgarly called the great ones. I muſt be pardoned 
for this ſhort tribute to the memory of a man. who 


while living, would as much deteſt to receive any thing 
that wore the appearance of flattery, as I ſhould to 


* 
— 


—  - 


offer it. 
I know not how to turn ſo trite a ſubject out of the 


beaten road of commonplace, except by illuſtrating it 
rather by the aſlillance of my memory than judgment 


7 and, inſtead of making reflettions, by telling a ſtory, 
A Chineſe, who had long ſtudied the works of 


ſt Confucius, who knew the characters of fourteen 
3 thouſand words, and could read a great part of every 
10 book that came in his way, once took it into his 


3 head to travel into Europe, and obſerve the cuſtoms 
at of a people which he thought not very much infe- 
e- rior even to his own countrymen, Upon his ar- 


ed a rival 
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rival at Amſterdam, his paſſion for letters naturally 
led him to a bookſeller's ſhop ; and, as he could ſpeak 
a little Dutch, he civilly aſked the bookſeller for the 


works of the immortal Xixofou, The bookſeller aſſured 


him he had never heard the book mentioned before, 


« Alas!” cries our traveller, “to what purpoſe, then, 


has he faſted to death, to gain a renown which has 
never travelled beyond the precintts of China!“ 
There 1s ſcarce a village in Europe, and not one 
univerſity, that is not thus furniſhed with its little great 
men. The head of a petty corporatian, who oppoſes 


the deſigns of a prince, who would tyrannically force 


his ſubjets to ſave their bell cloaths for Sundays; the 
puny pedant, who finds one undiſcovered quality in 
the polyps, or deſcribes an unheeded proceſs in the 


ſkeleton of a mole ; and whoſe mind, like his microſ- 


cope, perceives nature only in detail: the rhymer 
who makes ſmooth verſes, and paints to our imagina- 
tion, when he ſhould only ſpeak to our hearts; all 
equally fancy themſelves walking forward to immorta- 
lity, and deſire the crowd behind them to look on, 


'The crowd takes them at their word. Patriot, philo- 


ſopher, and poet, are ſhouted in their train. Where 
was there ever ſo much merit ſeen ? no times ſo im- 
portant as our own! ages, yet unborn, ſhall gaze with 
wonder and applauſe !” To ſuch muſic the important 


pigmy moves forward, bultling and ſwelling, and aptly 


eompared to a puddle in a ſtorm, - 
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T have lived to ſee generals who once had crowds 
hallooing after them wherever they went, who were 
bepraiſed by news-papers and magazines, thoſe echoes 
of the voice of the vulgar, and yet they have long ſunk 
into merited obſcurity, with ſcarce even an epitaph 
left to flatter, A few years ago the herring- fiſhery 
employed all Grub-ſtreet 3 it was the topic in every 
coffee-houſe, and the burden of every ballad. We 
were to drag up occans of gold from the bottom of the 
ſea; we were to ſupply all Europe with herrings upon 
our own terms, At preſent, we hear no more of all 
this. We have hſhed up very little gold that I can 
learn 3 nor do we furniſh the world with herrings, as 
was expected. Let us wait but a few years longer, 


and we ſhall find all our expectations an herring 
iſhery, 


THE CAPTIVE. 
[STERNE, | 
HE bird in his cage purſued me into my room; I 
ſat down cloſe by my table, and leaning my head 
upon my hand, I began to figure to myſelf the miſeries 
of confinement : I was in a right frame for it, and ſo 
I gave full ſcope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellows 
creatures born to no inheritance but ſlavery ; but finds 
ing, however affecting the picture was, that I could not 
bring it near me, and that the multitude of ſad groupes 


I took 


| 
| 
\ 
, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Þreathed through his lattice — his children 
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I took a ſingle captive, and having firſt ſhut him up 
in his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of 
his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half waſted away with long ex- 
pettation and confinement, and felt what kind of ſick- 
neſs of the heart it was which ariſes from hope defer. 
red. Upon looking nearer, I ſaw him pale and fe- 
veriſh :. in thirty years the weſtern breeze had not once 


- Tanned his blood — he had ſeen no ſun, no moon, in 


all that time — nor had the voice of friend or kinſman 


— But here my heart began to bleed — and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 


He was fitting upon the ground upon a little ſtraw, 
in the furtheſt corner of his dungeon, which was alter« 


nately his chair and bed : a little calendar of ſmall ſlicks 
were laid at the head, notched all over with the diſmal 
days and nights he had paſſed there — he had one of 
theſe little ſticks in his hand, and with a ruſty nail, he 
was etching another day of miſery to add to the heap, 
As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a 
hopeleſs eye towards the door, then caſt it down — 


Hook his head, and went on with his work of affliction, 


1 heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body 
to lay his little ſtick upon the bundle — He gave a deep 
figh— I ſaw the iron enter into his ſoul — I burſt into 
tears— I could not ſuſtain the picture of confinement 
which ny . had drawn. 
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THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPS, 


[MARMONTEL. | 


N the mountains of Savoy, not far from the road 
from Briangon to Modena, 1s a ſolitary valley, the 
ſight of which inſpires travellers with a pleaſing melan- 
choly. Three little hills in form of an amphitheatre, 
on which are ſcattered, at a great diſlance from eack 
other, ſome ſhepherds huts, torrents that fall from the, 
mountains, clumps of trees here and there, paſtures 
always green, form the ornament of this rural place, 
The marchioneſs of Fonroſe was returning from 
France to Italy with her huſband. The axle-tree of 
| their carriage broke, and as the day was on the de- 
cline, they were obliged to ſeek in this valley for ſome 
| ſhelter to paſs the night. As they advanced towards 
one of the huts, they ſaw a flock going that way, con- 
ducted by a ſhepherdeſs whoſe gait aſloniſhed them. 
| They drew nearer, and heard a heavenly voice, whoſe 
Plaintive and moving accents made the echoes groan. 
„ How the ſetting ſun flill glitters with a gentle 
light! It is thus,” ſaid ſhe, “that at the end ofa pain- 
ful race, the exhauſted ſou] departs to grow young 
again in the pure ſource of immortality, But, alas! 
how diſlant is the period, and how long is life!” On 
ſaying theſe words, the ſhepherdeſs retired, with her 
head inclined; but the negligence of her attitude ſeemed 
Vor. I, 2» L is 
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to give ſtill more nobleneſs and majeſty to her perſon 
and deportment. | 

Struck with what they ſaw, and ſtill more with what 
they had juſt heard, the marquis and marchioneſs of 
Fonroſe redoubled their pace, in order to overtake the 
ſhepherdeſs whom they admired. But what was their 
ſurpriſe, when under the plaineſt head dreſs, beneath 
the moſt humble garb they ſaw all the graces, all the 
beauties united!“ Child,“ ſaid the marchioneſs to her, 
on ſeeing that ſhe avoided them, “ fear nothing; ve are 
travellers, whom an accident obliges to ſeek ſhelter in 
theſe huts till the day : will you be ſo good as to be 
our guide?“ - I pity you, Madam,” ſaid the ſhepher- 
deſs to her, looking down and bluſhing 3 * theſe huts 
are inhabited by poor wretches, and you will be very 
ill lodged,” . You lodge there, without doubt, your- 
ſelf,” replied the marchioneſs ; * and I can eaſily en- 
dure, for one night, the inconveniences which you ſuf- 
fer always.“ I am formed for that,” ſaid the ſhep- 
herdeſs, with a modeſly that charmed them. No, 
ſurely,” ſaid the marquis de Fonroſe, who could no 
longer diſſemble the emotion ſhe had cauſed in him; 
6 no, you are not formed to ſuffer ; and Fortune is very 
unjuſt !. Is it poſhble, lovely damſel, that ſo many 
charms are buried in this deſart, under that habit?“ 
& Fortune, Sir!“ replied Adelaide, (this was the name 
of the ſhepherdeſs) Fortune is not cruel, but when 
{he takes from us that which ſhe has given us. My 


condition 
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condition has its pleaſures for one who knows no other; 
and cuſtom creates wants for you, which ſhepherds do 
not know. That may be, ſaid the marquis, with 
reſpect to thoſe whom Heaven has placed from their 
birth in this obſcure condition; but you, aſtoniſhing 
damſcl, you whom I admire, you who enchant me, you 
were never born what you now are! that air, that gait, 
that voice, that language, every thing betrays you, 
But two words which you have juſt now ſpoken, pro- 
claim a cultivated underſtanding, a noble foul, Pro- 
ceed ; teach us what misfortnne can have reduced you 
to this range abaſement.“—“ For a man in mis for- 
tune,” replied Adelaide, “ there are a thouſand ways ta 
extricate himſelf ; for a woman, you know, there is no 
other honeſt reſource than fervitude, and the choice of 
maſlers, They do well, in my opinion, who prefer the 
good, You are now going to ſee mine; you will be 
charmed with the innocence of their lives, the candour 
the ſimplicity, the probity of their manners.“ 

While ſhe talked thus, they arrived at the hut. It 
was ſeparated by a partition from the fold into which 
this incognita drove her ſheep, telling them over with 
the moſt ſerious attention, and without deigning ts 
take any farther notice of the travellers, who contem- 
plated her. An old man and his wife, ſuch as Phi- 
lemon and Baucis are deſcribed to us, came forth to 
meet their gueſts, with that village-honeſty which recals 
ne golden age to our minds, 4 We have nothing to 
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olſer you,“ ſaid the good woman, ** but freſh ſtraw for 
a bed; milk, fruit, and rye-bread for your food; but 
the little that Heaven gives us, we will molt heartily 
{hare with you.” The travellers on entering the hut, 
were ſurpriſed at the air of regularity which every 
thing breathed there. The table was one ſingle plank 
of walnut-tree highly poliſhed : they ſaw themſelves in 
the enamel of the carthen veſſels deſigned for their 
milk. Every thing preſented the image of cheerful] po- 
verty, and of the firſt wants of Nature agreeably ſatis- 
hed. * It is our dear daughter,” ſaid the good woman, 
6 who takes upon her the management of our houſe, In 
the morning, before her flock ramble far into the coun- 
try, and while they begin to graze round the houſe on the 
graſs covered with dew, ſhe waſhes, cleans, and ſets every 
thing in order, with a dexterity that charms us.“ — 
£& What!“ ſaid the marchi'oneſs, ** 1s this ſhepherdeſs 
your daughter? — Ah, Madam, would to Heaven 
the were!“ cried the good old woman; it is my heart 
that calls her ſo, for I have a mother's love for her; 
but I am not ſo happy as to have borne her ; we are not 
worthy to have given her birth.“ —** Who is ſhe then ? 
W hence comes ſhe ? and what misfortune has reduced 
her to ſuch a condition?“ -“ All that is unknown to 
us. It is now four years ſince ſhe came in the habit of a 
female peaſant to offer herſelf to keep our flocks; we 
would have taken her for nothing, ſo much had her 
good look and pleaſing manner won upon our hearts, 


— 
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We doubted her being born a villager; but our queſtions 
alllicted her, and we thought it our duty to abſtain from 
them. This reſpett has but augmented in proportion as 
we-have become better acquainted with her ſoul; but 
the more we would humble ourſelves to her, the more 
ſhe humbles, herſelf io us. Never had daughter more 
attention for her father and mother, nor officiouſneſs 
more tender. She cannot obey us, becauſe we are 
far from commanding ber; but it ſeems as if ſhe ſaw 
through us, and every thing that we can wiſh is done, 
before we perceive that ſhe thinks of it. She is an an- 
gel come down among us to comfort our old age.“ 
6 And what is ſhe doing now in the fold P' demanded 
the marchioneſs. Giving the flock freſh litter; draws 
ing the milk from the ewes and ſhe-goats, This milk, 
| preſled out by her hand, ſeems to become the more deli- 


\ | licate for it. I, who go and ſell it in the town, cannot 


gere it faſt enough. They think it delicious. The 
t dear child employs herſelf, while ſhe is watching the 
3 | flock, in works of firaw and ofier, which are admired 
t by all. Every thing becomes valuable beneath her fin- 
_ gers. You ſee, Madam,” continued the good old wo- 
d man, © you ſee here the image of an eaſy and quiet 
tO WU life: it is ſhe that procures it to us. This heavenly 
A | daughter is never employed but to make us happy.“ — 
we WU « Is ſhe happy herſelf ?“ demanded the marquis de 
zer Fonroſe. She endeavours to perſuade us ſo.” rephed 


ts. i the old man; but I have frequently obſerved to my 
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wife, that at her return from the paſture, ſhe had her 
eyes bedewed with tears, and the moſt afflicted air in 
the world. The moment ſhe ſees us, ſhe affetts to ſmile 3 
but we ſee plainly that ſhe has ſome grief that conſumes 
her. We dare not aſk her what itis.”—* Ah, Madam! 
faid the old woman, how I ſuffer for this child, when 
ſhe perſiſts in leading out her ſtocks to palture in ſpite 
of rain and froſt ! Many a time have I thrown myſelf 
on my knees, in order to prevail with her to let me go 
in her ſtead; but I never could prevail on her. She 
goes out at ſun-riſe, and returns in the evening be- 
numbed with cold, “ Judge, now,“ ſays the to me, 
„ whether I would ſuflfer you to quit your fire-ſide, 
And expoſe yourſelf at your age to the rigours of the 
Teaſon, I am ſcarce able to withſtand it myſelf,” 
Nevertheleſs, ſhe brings home under her arm the wood 
with which we warm ourſelves; and when I complain 
of the fatigue ſhe gives herſelf: “ Have done, have 
done, my good mother, it is by exerciſe that I keep 
-myſelf from cold: labour is made for my age.” In 
mort. Madam, ſhe is as good as ſhe is handſome, and 
any huſband and I never ſpeak of her but with tears in 
Hur eyes.“ — And if ſhe ſhould be taken from you?“ 
aid the marchioneſs—“ We ſhould loſe,” interrupted 
the old man, „ all that we hold deareſt in the world; 
but if ſhe herſelf was to be the happier for it, we would 
die happy in that conſolation,” —4* Oh, aye!” replied 
the old woman, inedding'tears; “ Heaven grant her a 


fortung 
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fortune worthy of her, if it be poſſible! It was my 
hope, that that hand ſodear to me, would have cloſed 
my eyes, for I love her more than my life.“ Her arrival 
broke off their diſcourſe, 

She appeared with a pail of milk in one hand, a 
baſket of fruit in the other; and after ſaluting them 
with an ineffable grace, ſhe directed her attention to 
the care of the family, as if nobody obſerved her, 
& You give yourſelf a great deal of trouble, my dear 
child,“ ſaid the marchioneſs. © I endeavour, Madam,“ 
replied ſhe, “ to full] the intention of thoſe I ſerve, 


who are deſirous of entertaining you in the beſt manner 


they are able, You will have,” continued ſhe, ſpread- 
ing over the table a coarſe but very white cloth, © you 
will have a frugal and rural repaſt: this bread is not 
the whiteſt in the world, but it tafles pretty well; the 
eggs are freſh, the milk is good ; and the fruits, which 
I have juſt now gathered, are ſuch as the ſeaſon affords,” 
The diligence, the attention, the noble and becoming 
grace with which this wonderful ſhepherdeſs paid them 
all the duties of hoſpitality ; the reſpett ſhe ſhewed for 
her maller and miſtreſs, whether ſhe ſpoke to them, or 
whether ſhe ſought to read in their eyes what they 
wanted her todo; all theſe things filled the marquis 
and marchioneſs of Fonroſe with aſtoniſhment and ad- 
miration, As ſoon as they were laid down on the bed 
of frelh flraw which the ſhepherdeſs had prepared for 
them herſelf, “ Our adventure has the air of a pro- 


digy,” 
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digy,” ſaid they one to another; & we mull clear up this 
myſtery; we muſt carry away this child along with us.“ 

At break of day, one of the men, who had been up 
all night mending their carriage, came to inform them 
that it was thoroughly repaired, Madam de Fonroſe, 
before ſhe ſet out, ordered the ſhepherdeſs to be called 
to her. Without wanting to pry,” ſaid ſhe, © into 
the ſecret of your birth, and the cauſe of your misfors 
tune; all that I ſee, all that I hear, intereſts me in 
your favour, I ſee that your ſpirit has raiſed you above 
ill- fortune; and that you Fave ſuited your ſentiments 
to your preſent condition: your charms and your vir- 
tues render it reſpectable, but yet it is unworthy of 
you. I have it in my power, amiable ſtranger, to pro- 
cure you a happier lot; my huſband's intentions agree 
entirely with mine. I have a conſiderable eſtate at 
Turin : I want a friend of my own ſex, and 1 ſhall 
think I bear away from this place an invaluable trea- 
ſure, if you will accompany me. Separate from the 
propoſal, from the ſuit I now make you, all notion of 
ſervitude : I do not think you made for that condition; 
but though my prepoſſeſſions in your favour ſhould de- 


celve me, I had rather raiſe you above your birth, than 


Jeave you beneath it. I repeat to you, it is a friend of 
my own ſex that I want to attach to me. For the reſt 
be under no concern for the fate of theſe good people: 
there 1s nothing which I would not do to make them 
amends for your loſs 3 at leaſt they ſhall have where 

| with 
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With to ſpend the remainder of their lives happily, ae- 
cording to their condition; and it is from your hand 
that they ſhall receive the benefits I intend them.“ 
The old folks who were preſent at this diſcourſe,, kiſ- 
fing the hands of the marchioneſs, and throwing theme 
ſelves at her feet, begged the young incognita to accept 
of theſe generous offers: they repreſented to her with 
tears, that they were on the brink of the grave; that 
ſhe had no other conſolation than to make them happy 
in their old age; and that at their death, when left to 
herſelf, their habitation would become a dreadful ſoli- 
tude, The ſhepherdeſs, embracing them, mingled her 
tears with theirs 3 ſhe returned thanks to the marquis 
and marchioneſs of Fonroſe for their goodneſs, with a 
ſenſibility that made her ſtill more beautiful. I can- 


| not,“ ſaid ſhe, “ accept of your courteſies. Heaven has 


b marked out my place, and its will is accompliſhed; 
a but your goodneſs has made imprefhions on my ſoul 
C which will never be eflaced. The reſpettable name of 
f | Fonroſe ſhall ever be preſent to my imagination, I 
> | have but one favour more to alk you,” ſaid ſhe, bluſh 
ce | ing, and looking down; “' that is, to be ſo good as to 
in bury this adventure in eternal ſilence, and to leave the 
of world for ever ignorant of the lot of an unknown 
F KF wretch, who wants to live and die in oblivion.” The 
es marquis and marchioneſs of Fonrofe, moved with pity 
em and grief, redoubled a thouſand times their inſtances: 


R ſeo 
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ſhe was immoveable, and the old people, the travel- 
lers, and the ſhepherdeſs, ſeparated with tears in their 
eyes. 

During the journey, the marquis and his lady were 
taken up with nothing but this adventure. They 
thought they had been in a dream. Their imagina- 
tions being filled with this kind of romance, they arrive 
at Turin. It may caſily be imagined that they did not 
keep ſilence, and this was an inexhauſtable ſubje& for 
reflections and conjectures. The young Fonroſe, being 
preſent at theſe diſcources, loſt not one circumſtance. 
He was at that age wherein the imagination is moſt 
lively, and the heart moſt ſuſceptible; but he was one 
of thoſe characters whoſe ſenſibility diſplays not itſelf 
outwardly, and who are ſo much the more violently 
agitated, when they are fo at all, as the ſentiment 
which affetts them does not weaken itſelf by any 
ſort of diſſipation. All that Fonroſe hears ſaid of the 
charms, virtues and misfortunes of the ſhepherdeſs of 
Savoy, kindles in his ſoul the moſt ardent defire of 
ſeeing her. He forms to himſelf an image of her, 
which 1s always preſent to him. He compares her to 
every thing that he ſees, and every thing that he ſees 
' vaniſhes before her. But the more his impatience re- 
doubles, the more care he takes to conceal it. Turin 


becomes odious to him, The valley, which conceals 
from the world its brighteſt ornament, attracts his 
whole ſoul, It is there that happineſs waits him, But 

— 
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if his project is known, he foreſees the greateſt obſta- 
cles: they will never conſent to the journey he medi- 
tates; it is the folly of a young man, the conſequences : 
of which they will be apprehenſive of ; the ſhepherdeſs. 
herſelf, affrighted at his purſuits, will not fail to withe 
draw herſelf from them ; he loſes her, if he ſhould be 
known. After all theſe reflettions, which employed 
his thoughts for three months, he takes a reſolution to 
quit every thing for her ſake; to go, under the habit 
of a ſhepherd, to ſeek her in her ſolitude, and to die 
there, or to draw her out of it, 

He diſappears ; they ſee him no more, His parents 
become alarmed at his abſence: their fear increaſes 
every day; their expectations diſappointed throw the 
whole family into affliction 3 the fruitleſſneſs of theis 
enquiries compleats their deſpair; a duel, an aſſaſſina- 
tion, every thing that is moſt unfortunate, preſents 
itſelf to their imagination; and theſe unhappy parents 
ended their reſearches by lamenting the death of their 
ſon, their only hope. While his family are in mourn« 
ing, Fonroſe, under the habit of a ſhepherd, preſents 
himſelf to the inhabitants of the hamlets adjoining to 
the vallies, which they had but too well deſcribed to 
him. His ambition is accompliſhed : they truſt him 

Vith the care of their flocks, 


The firſt day after his arrival, he left them to wan= 
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der at random, ſolely attentive to diſcover the places 
to which the ſhepherdeſs led hers, 

6& Let us manage,” ſaid he, “the timidity of this ſo- 
litary fair one: if ſhe is unfortunate, her heart has 
need of conſolation ;- if it be nothing but a deſire to 
baniſh herſelf from the world, and the pleaſure of a 
tranqui/-and innocent life that retains her here, ſhe 
will feel ſome dull moments, and wiſh for company to 
amuſe or conſole her. If I ſucceed ſo far as to rendes 
that agreeable to her, ſhe will ſoon find it neceſſary; 
then 1 ſhall take counſel from the ſituation of ber ſoul, 
Afier all we are here alone, as it were in the world, 
and we ſhall be every thing to each other, From con- 
fidence to friendſhip the paſſage is not long; and from 
friendſhip to love, at our age, the road is ſtill eaſier.“ 
And what was Fonroſe's age when he reaſoned thus ? 
Fonroſe was eighteen ; but three months relletiion on 
the ſame object unfolds a number of ideas. While 
he was thus giving himſelf up to his imagination, 
with his eyes wandering over the country, he hears at 
adiſtance that voice, the charms of which had been ſo 
often extolled to him. The emotion it excited in him 
was as lively as if the had been unexpected. “ It is 
here, ſaid the ſhepherdeſs in her plaintive ſtrains; “it 
is here that my heart enjoys the only happineſs that 
remains to it. My grief has a luxury in it for my ſoulz 
I prefer its bitterneſs to the deceitful ſweets of joy.“ 

Thee 
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Theſe accents rent the ſenſible heart of Fonroſe. 
4e What,“ ſaid he, „can be the cauſe of the chagrin 
that conſumes her? How pleaſing would it be to con- 
ſole her!” A hope ſtill more plealing preſumed, not 
without difficulty, to flatter his deſires. He feared to 
alarm the ſhepherdeſs if he reſigned himſelf impru- 
dently to his impatience of ſeeing her near, and for the 
firſt time it was ſufficient to have heard her. The 
next day he went out again to lead his ſheep to paſture 3 
and after obſerving the route which ſhe had taken, he 
placed himſelf at the foot of the rock, which the day 
before repeated to him the ſouuds of that touching 
voice. I forgot to mention that Fonroſe, to the hand- 
ſomeſt figure had joined thoſe talents which the young 
nobility of Italy do not neglect, He played on the 
hautboy like Beſuzzi, of whom he had taken his leſ- 
ſons, and who formed at that time the delight of Eu- 
rope. Adelaide, buried in her own afflicting ideas, 
had not yet made her voice heard, and the echoes kept 
ſilence. All on a ſudden this ſilence was Interrupted 


' by the plaintive ſounds of Fonroſe's hautboy. Theſe 
L unknown ſounds excited in the ſoul of Adelaide, 2 
8 | ſurpriſe mingled with anxiety. The keepers of the 
t | flocks that wandered on the hills had never cauſed her 
t to bear aught before but the ſounds of ruſtic pipes. 
> | Immoveable and attentive, the ſeeks with her eyes who 


» | it was that could form ſuch harmonious ſounds. She 
& | perceives, at a dillance, a young ſhepherd ſeated in the 
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cavity of a rock, at the foot of which he fed his flock; 
ſhe draws near, to hear him the better. See,“ ſaid 
ſhe, „what the mere inflin& of Nature can do! The 
ear teaches this ſhepherd all the refinements of art. 
Can any one breathe purer ſounds ? W hat delicacy in 
his inflexions! what variety in his gradations! Who 
can ſay after this, that taſte is not a gift of Nature?“ 
Ever ſince Adclaide had dwelled in this ſolitude, this 
was the fir{t time that her grief, ſuſpended by an agree- 
able dillratton, had delivered up her ſoul to the ſweet 
emotion of pleaſure, Fonroſe, who ſaw her approach 
and ſeat herſelf at the foot of a willow to hear him, 
pretended not to perceive her, He ſeized without ſeera 
ing to aſiect it, the moment of her retreat, and managed 
the courſe of his own flock in ſuch a manner as to meet 
her on a decliviiy of a hill, where the road croſſed. He 
caſt only one look on her, and continued his route, 
as if taken up with nothing but the care of his 
flock. But what beautics had that one look ran over; 
What eyes! what a divine mouth! How much more 
raviſhing flill would thoſe features be, which are ſo 
noble and touching in their languor, if love re-ani- 


mated them! He ſaw plainly that grief alone had wi- 


the red in their ſpring the roſes on her lovely cheeks ; 


but of ſo many charms, that which had moved him 


molt was the noble elegance of her perſon and her gait ; 
in the eaſe of her motions he thought he ſaw a young 
cedar, whoſe ſtraight and flexible trunk yields gently 
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to the zephyrs. This image, which love had juſt en- 


graven in flaming characters on his memory, took up 
all his thoughts. How feebly,” ſaid he, © have they 
painted to me this beauty, unknown to the world, 
whoſe adoration ſhe merits! And it is a deſart that ſhe 
inhabits! and it is thatch that'covers her! She who 
ought to ſee kings at her feet, employs herſelf in tend- 
ing an humble flock! Beneath what garments has ſhe 
preſented herſelf to my view ? She adorns every thing 
and nothing disfigures lier. Yet what a life ſor a frame 
ſo delicate! Coarſe food, a ſavage climate, a bed of 
ſtraw ; great gods! And for whom are the roſes made? 
Yes, I will draw her out of this flate, ſo much too 
hard and too unworthy of her.“ Sleep interrupted his 
reflections, but effaced not her image. Adelaide, on 
her ſide, ſenſibly ſtruck with the youth, the beauty of 
Fonroſe, ceaſed not to admire the caprices of Fortune. 
& Where is Nature going,“ ſaid ſhe, to re- aſſemble 
together ſo many talents and ſo many graces! But 
alas! thoſe gifts which to him are here but uſcleſs, 
would be perhaps his misfortune in a more elevated 
ſtate. What evils does not beauty create in the world! 
Unhappy as I am, is it forme to ſet any value on it?“ 
This melancholy refleQion began to poiſon in her foul 
the pleaſures ſhe had taſted , the reproached herſelf for 
having been ſenſible of it, and reſolved to deny it her- 
felf for the future, The next day Fonroſe thought he 
perceived that ſhe avoided his approach ; he fell into a 

M 2 profound 
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profound melancholy. Could ſhe ſuſpect my dif 
guiſe ?*? ſaid he. Should I have betrayed it myſelf P 
This uneaſineſs polleſſed him all the live-long-day, 
and his hauthoy was negletied, Adelaide was not ſo 
far but ſhe could eaſily have heard it; and his ſilence 
aſtoniſhed her. She began to ſing herſelf, 5 It ſeems 
ſaid the ſong, “ that every thing around me partakes' of 
my heavineſs : the birds ſend forth none but ſorrowful 
notes; Echo replies to me in complaints; the Zephyrs 
moan amidſt theſe leaves; the fbund of the brooks imi- 
tates my ſighs, one might ſay that they flowed with 
tears,” Fonrole, ſoftened by_theſe ſtrains, could not 
help replying to them, Never was concert more moving 
than that of his hautboy with Adelaide's voice, 66 Q 
Heaven!“ ſaid ſhe, © it is enchantment ! I dare not be- 
lieve my ears: it is not a ſhepherd, it is a god whom I 
have heard ! Can the natural ſenſe of harmony inſpire 
ſuch concord of ſounds ?*? While ſhe was ſpeaking thus 
a rural, or rather a celeſtial melody, made the valley 
re ſound. Adelaide thought ſhe ſaw thoſe prodigies re- 
alzing which Poetry attributes to her ſprightly ſiſter 
Muſics. Aſtoniſhed, confounded, ſhe knew not whee 
ther ſhe ought to take herſeſf away, or reſign herſelf 
up to this enchantment. But ſhe perceived the ſhep- 
herd, whom ſhe had juſt heard, re- aſſembling his flock 
in order to regain his hut. He knows not,“ ſays 
ſhe, „the delight he diffuſes around him; his undiſ- 
guiſed ſoul is not in the leaſt van of it: he waits not 


eve 
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even for the praiſes I owe him. Such is the power of 
muſic : it is the only talent that places its happineſs in 
itſelf; al! the other require witneſſes. This gift of 
Heaven was granied to man in his innocence : it is the 
pureſt of all plcafures. Alas ! it is the only one I. 
Iti'l reliſh; and I confider this ſhepherd as a new echo 
who is come to anſwer my grief.“ 

The following day Fonroſe affected to keep at a 
diſtance in his turn: Adelaide was afflited at it. 
Chance,“ ſaid ſhe, © ſeemed to have procured me this 
feeble conſolation; I gave my ſelf up to it too eaſily, 
and, to puniſh me, ſhe has deprived me of it.“ At laſt 
one day, when they happened to meet on the dechvity 
of the hill, Shepherd,“ ſaid ſhe to him, © are you 
leading your flocks far off ?“ Theſe firſt words of Ade- 
laide cauſed an emotion in Fonroſe which almoit de- 
prived him of the uſe of his voice, ' I do not know,“ 
ſaid he, hefitating ; it is not I who lead my flock, 
but my flock leads me; theſe places are better known 
to it than to me: I leave to it the choice of the belt 
paſtures,” —* Whence are you, then?“ ſaid the ſhep® 
herdeſs to him. I was born beyond the Alps,“ re- 
plied Fonroſe. Were you born among ſhepherds ?'? 
continued ſhe. As I am a ſhepherd.” ſaid he, look- 
ing down, * I muſt have been born to be one.” —** I 
doubt it,“ replicd Adelaide, viewing him with atten- 
tion. „ Your talents, your language, your very air, 
Al tell me, that Fate had placed you in a better ſitua- 
| M 3 tion.“ 
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tion.“. Youare very obliging,” ſaid Fonroſe; * but 
ought you of all perſons, to believe that Nature refuſes 
every thing to ſhepherds? Were you born to be 2 

queen? Adelaide bluſhed at this anſwer; and chang- 
ing the ſubject, „The other day,“ ſaid ſhe, © by the 
ſound of a hautboy you accompanied my ſongs with an 


art that would be a prodigy in a ſimple ſhepherd,” . It 


is your voice that is ſo,” replied Fonroſe, “ in a ſimple 
ſhepherdeſs.”—** But has nobody inſtrutcted you ?“ 
5% I have, like yourſelf, no other guide than my heart 
and my car. You ſung I was melted ; what my heart 
feels my hautboy expreſſes ; I breathe*my ſoul into it. 
This is the whole of my ſecret, nothing in the world 
is calier,”—* That is incredible,” ſaid Adelaide. 11! 
ſaid the very ſame on hearing you,” replied Fonrole, 1 


| | 4 but I was forced to believe it. What will you ſay ? 4 
* Nature and Love ſometimes take a delight in allembling | t 
1 their molt precious gifts in perſons of the moſt humble y 
4 fortune, to ſhew that there is no condition which they | tu] 
| cannot ennoble.“ = n 


During this diſcourſe, they advanced towards the | w 


| 

1 

| | valley; and Fonroſe, whom a ray of hope now ani- 
1 


mated, began to make the air reſound with thoſe t 
1 ſprightly notes which pleaſure inſpires. Ah, pr'y- u 
| | thee now!“ ſaid Adelaide, “ ſpare my ſoul the troubles 1 
1 ſome image of a ſentiment which ſhe cannot reliſh, I= 

This ſolitude is conſecrated to Grief; her echoes are . A 

not uſed to repeat the accents of a profane joy; here | x 
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every thing groans in concert with me.“. I alſo have 
cauſe to complain!“ replied the young man; and theſe 
words, pronounced with a ſigh, were followed by a 


long ſilence. 


6 You have cauſe to complain!“ replied 
Adelaide; “ is it of mankind ? is it of fortune [anno No 
matter, ſaid he, „but I am not happy : aſk me no 
more.“ Hear me,” ſaid Adelaide: “ Heaven gives- 
us to each other as a conſolation in our troubles ; mine 
are like an overwhelming load, which weighs down my 
heart, Whoever you may be, if you know misfortune- 
you ought to be compaſſionate, and I believe you wor- 
thy of my confidence; but promiſe me that it ſhall be 
mutual,”--+* Alas!“ ſaid Fonroſe, - my misfortunes are 
ſuch, that I ſhall perhaps be condemned never to reveal. 
them.“ This myſtery but redoubled the curioſity of 
Adelaide. Repair to-morrow,” ſaid the to him, © to 
the foot of that hill, beneath that old tufted oak where 
you have heard me moan. There I will teach yow 
things that will excite your pity.” Fonroſe paſſed the 
His fate depended on 

A thouſand alarming. 
He dreaded, above all, 


the being driven to deſpair by the communication of an. 


If lhe is in love,”? 


4 


night in the utmoſt emotion, 
what he was going to hear. 


ideas agitated him by turns, 


unſucceſsful and faithful love, 
ſaid he, „I am undone !” 

He repairs to the appointed place, He ſees Adelaide 
arrive, the day was overcaſt with clouds, and nature 
mourning ſeemed to forebode the ſadneſs of their con- 

verſation 
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verſation. As ſoon as they were ſeated at the foot of 
the oak. Adelaide ſpoke thus. 5* You ſee theſe ſtones 
which the graſs begins to cover; they are the tomb of 
the moſt tender, the moſt virtuous of men, whom my 
love and my imprudence have col his life, I am a 
French woman, of a family of diſtinction; and, to my 
misfortune, too rich. The count D*Oreflan conceived 
the tendereſt paſſion for me; 1 was ſenſible of it ſen- 
ſible to exceſs. My parents oppoſed the inclination of 
our hearts, and my frantic paſſion made me conſent to 
a marriage ſacred to viriuous ſouls, but diſallowed by 
the laws. Italy was at that time the theatre of war, 
My huſband went thither to join the corps which he was 
to command; I followed him as far as Briangon: my 
fooliſh tenderneſs retained him there two days in ſpite 
ofhimſelf : for he, a young man, full of honour, prolong- 
ed his flay there with the greateſt reluttance. He ſacri- 
ficed his duty to me: but what would not I have ſacri- 
ficed to him? In a word, I required it of him; and he 
could not withſtand my tears. He took leave with a 
foreboding which alarmed me. I accompanied him as 
far as this valley, where [ received his adieus; and in 
order to wait to hear from him. I returned to Briangon, 
A few days after a report was ſpread of a battle, I 
doubted whether D*Orcflan had got thither; I wiſhed 
it for his honour, I dreaded it for my love; when I re- 
ceived a letter from him, which I thought very conſol- 


ing, „ I ſhall be ſuch a day, at ſuch an hour, faid 
he, 
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he, © in the valley, and under the oak where we parted; 
I ſhall rep air there alone; I conjure you to go there, 
and expect me, likewiſe, alone; I live yet but for you.“ 
How great was my miſtake! I perceived in his billet 
nothing more than an impatience to ſee me again, and 
this impatience made me happy. I repaired, then, to 
this very oak. D*Oreſtan arrives; and after the tender- 
eſt reception: You would have it ſo, my dear Ade- 
laide,” ſaid he, “1 have faited in my duty at the moſh 
important moment of my life. What I feared 1s come 
to paſs. A battle has happened, my regiment charged, 
It performed prodigies of valour, and I was not there 
I am diſhonoured, loſt without reſource, I reproach 
not you with my misfortune, but I have now but one 
ſacrifice more to make you, and my heart is come to 
accompliſh it.” At this diſcourſe, pale, trembling, 
and ſcarce. breathing, I took my huſband into my 
arms, I felt my blood congeal in my veins, my knees 
bent under me, and I fell down ſenſeleſs. He availed 
himſelf of my fainting to tear himſelf from my boſom z 
and in a little time I was recalled to Hife by the report 
of a ſhot which killed him. 1 will not deſcribe to you 
the ſituation I was in; it is inexpreilible 3 and the tears 
which you now ſee flowing, the ſighs that flifle my 
voice, are but a feeble image of it. Afier paſſing this 
| whole night beſide his bloody corpſe, in a grief that ſtu- 
pihed me, my firſt care was to bury along with him my 
ame: my hands dug out his grave. I [cek not to move 

you. 
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you ; but the moment in which the earth was to ſe pa- 
rate me from the ſorrowful remains of my huſband, was 
a thouſand times more dreadful to me than that can be 
which is to ſeparate my body from my ſoul. Spent with 
grief, and deprived of nouriſhment, my enfeebled hands 


took- up two whole days in hollowing out this tomb 


wich inconceivable labour. When my flrength forſook 


me, I repoſed myſelfon the livid and cold boſom of my 
huſband, In ſhort, I paid him the rites of ſepulture, 
and my heart promiſed him to wait in theſe parts till 
death re-unites us. In the mean time, cruc! hunger began 
to devour my exhauſted entrails. I thought it criminal 
to refuſe nature the ſupports of a life more grievous than 
death. I changed my garments for the plain habit of 
a ſhepherdeſs, and I embraced that condition as my 
only refuge. From that time my only conſolation has 
been to come here, and weep over this grave, which 
ſhall be my own. You ſee,” continued ſhe, “ with 
what ſincerity I open my ſoul to you. With you I 
may henceforth weepat liberty; it is a conſolation 1 
had need of; but J expect the ſame confidence from 
you. Do not think that you have deceived me, I ſee 
clearly that the flate of a ſhepherd 1s as foreign, and 
newer to you than tome, You are young, perhaps ſen- 
fible ; and, if I may believe my conjectures, our miſ- 


fortunes have the ſame ſource, and you have loved as 


well as I. We ſhall only feel the more for one another, 
I conſider you as a friend, whom Heaven, touched by 
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my misfortunes, deigns to ſend me in my ſolitude. Do 
you alſo conſider me as a friend, capable of giving you 
it not ſalutary counſel, at leaſt a conſolatory exampie.“ 


* You pierce my very ſoul,” ſaid Fonroſe. overcome 


with what he had juſt heard; and whatever ſenſibility 
you may attribute to me, you are very far from con« 
ceiving the impreſſion that the recital of your mis for- 
tunes has made on me. Alas! why cannot I return-it 
with that confidence which you teſtify towards me, and 
of which you are ſo worthy ? But J warned you of it; 
I forefaw it, Such is the nature of- my ſorrows, that 
an eternal ſilence muſt ſhut them up in the bottom of 
my heart, © You are very unhappy,” added he with a 
profound fioh; “1 am {till more unhappy : this is all T 
can tell you, Be not offended at my ſilence; it is terri- 
ble to me to be condemned to it. The conſtant com- 
panion of all your {leps, I will ſoften your labours: I 
will partake of all your griefs: I will ſee you weep 
over this grave, I will mingle my tears with yours, 
You ſhall not repent having depoſited your woes in a 
heart, alas! but too ſenſible.“ ] repent me of it 
from this moment,“ ſaid ſhe with confuſion 3 and both 
with downcaſt eyes, retired in filence from each other, 
Adelaide, on quitting Fonroſe, thought ſhe ſaw in his 
countenance the impre ſſion of a profound grief.“ I have 
revived,” ſaid ſhe, * the ſenſe of his ſorrows; and 
what mult be their horror, when he thinks himſelf ſtill 
more wretched than I!“. 


From 
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From that day more ſighing and more converſation 
followed between Fonroſe and Adelaide. They neither 
ſought nor avoided one another: looks of conſternation 
formed almoſt their only language; if he found ber 
weeping over the grave of her huſband, his heart was 
ſeized_ with pity, jealouſy, and grief; he contem- 
plated her in ſilence, and anſwered her ſighs with deep 
groans. 
Two months had paſſed away in „this painful ſitua- 
tion; and Adelaide ſaw Fonroſe's youth wither as 2 
flower. The ſorrow which conſumed him afflicted her 
ſo much the more deeply, as the cauſe of it was un- 
known to her- She had not the moſt diſtant . ſuſpicion 
that ſhe was the cauſe of it, However, as it is natural, 
when two ſentiments divide a ſoul, for one to weaken 
the other, Adelaide's regret on account of the death of 
D*Oreſtan became leſs lively every day, in proportion 
as ſhe delivered herſelf up to the pity with which Fon- 
roſe inſpired her. She was very- ſure that this pity had 
nothing but what was innocent in it; it did not even 
come into her head to defend herſelf from it; and the 
object of this generous ſentiment being continually pre- 
ſent to her view, awakened it every inſtant. The lan- 
guor into which this young man was fallen became 
ſuch, that ſhe thought it her duty not to leave him any 
longer to himſelf. “ You are dying,” ſaid ſhe to him, 
&« and you add to my griefs that of ſeeing you conſumed 
with ſorrow under my eye, without being able to apply 
| | any 
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y remedy, If the recital of the imprudences of my 
youth-has not inſpired you with a contempt for me ; if 
the pureſt and tendereſt friendſhip be dear to you: in 
ſhort, if you would not render me more unhappy than 
I was before I knew you, confide to me the cauſe of 
your griefs: . you have no perſon in the world but my- 
ſelf to aſſiſt you in ſupporting them; your ſecret, though 
it were more important than mine, fear not that I ſhall 


divulge, The death of my huſband has placed a gulph 


betwixt the wor 


and me ; and the confidence which I 
require will oon be buried in this grave, to which grief 
is with f! 
fore you, ſaid Fonrofe, burſting into tears. © Sufter 
me to finiſh my deplorable life without leaving you af- 


terwards the reproach of having ſhortencd its courſe.”” 


ſteps conducting me,” —* I hope to go be- 


O Heaven, what do I hear,” cried ſhe with diſtrae— 
tion. What I ! can I have contributed to the evils 
which overwhelm you? Go on; you pierce my ſoul ! 
What have I done ? what have I ſaid ? Alas, I trem- 
ble! Good heaven ! haſt thou ſent me into the world 
only to create wretches ? Speak; nay, ſpeak ; you muſt 


no longer conceal who you are ; you have ſaid too much 


to ditlemble any longer.“: Well, then, Jam l am 


Fonroſe, the ſon of thoſe travellers, whom you filled 


with admiration and reſpect. All that they related of 


your virtues and your charms inſpired me with the fatal 


deſign of coming to ſee you in this diſguiſe, I have left 


my family in the deepeſt ſorrow, thinking they have loſt 
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me, and lamenting my death. I have ſeen you; I know 
what attaches you to this place; I know that the only 
hope that is left me, is to die here adoring you, Give 
me no uſeleſs counſel or unjuſt reproaches. My reſo- 
lution is as firm and immoveable as your own. If in 
betraying my ſecret, you diſturb the laſt moments of a 
life almoſt at an end, you will to no purpoſe injure me, 
who would never offend you.“ 

Adelaide, confounded, endeavoured to calm the de- 
ſpair into which this young man was plunged. “ Let 
me, ſaid ſhe, * do to his parents the ſervice of reſto- 
ring him to life; let me ſave their only hope: Heaven 
preſents me with this opportunity of acknowledging 
their favours.” Thus, far from making him furious 
by a miſplaced rigour, all the tenderneſs of pity, and 
conſolation of friendſhip, were put in practice in order 
to ſooth him. 

Heavenly angel!“ cried Fonroſe, “ I ſee all the 
reluctance that you feel to make any one unhappy 2 
your heart is with him who repoſes in this grave: I ſee 
that nothing can detach you from him; I ſee how in- 
genious your virtue is to conceal your woe from me; 
I perceive it in ail its extent, I am overwhelmed by it, 
but I pardon you: it is your duty never to love me, 
it is mine ever to adore you,” 

Impatient of executing the deſign which ſhe had con- 
ceived, Adelaide arrives at her hut.“ Father,” ſaid ſhe 
to her old maſter, & do you think you have ſtrength to 


travel 
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travel to Turin ? I have necd of ſomebody whom I can 
truſt, to give the marquis and marchioneſs of Fonroſe 
the molt intereſting intelligence. The old man replied, 
that his zeal to ſerve them inſpired him with courage, 
6& Go,” reſumed Adelaide, “ you will find them bewail— 
ing the death of their only ſon ; tell them that he is liv- 
ing, and in theſe parts, and that I will reſtore him to 
them; but that there is an indiſpenſably neceſſity for 
their coming here themſelves to ſetch him.” 

He ſets out, arrives at Turin, ſends in his addreſs 
as the old man of the valley of Savoy. © Ah!” cried 
madam de Fonroſe, “ ſome misfortune, perhaps, has 
happened to our ſhepherdeſs.”—* Let him come in,“ 
added the marquis, „he will tell us, perhaps, that ſhe 
conſent to live with us,” —* After the loſs of my ſon,”? 
ſaid the marchioneſs, © it is the only comfort I can 
taſte in this world.” The old man is introduced. He 
throws himſelf at their feet; they raiſe him.“ You are 
lamenting the death of your ſon,” ſaid he; =] come to 
tell you that he lives; our dear child has diſcovered him 
in the valley; ſhe ſends me to inform you of it; but 
yourſelves only, ſhe ſays, can bring him back,” As he 
ſpoke this, ſurpriſe and joy deprived the marchioneſs 
de Fomoſe of her ſenſes. The marquis diflratted and 
amazed, calls out for help for his lady, recals her to 
life, embraces the old man, publiſhes to the whole houſe 
that their ſon is reſtored to them. The marchioneſs re- 
ſuming her ſpirits, 4 What ſhall we do,” ſaid ſhe, tak- 
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ing the old man by the hands, and preſſing them with 
tenderneſs, * what-ſha!l we do in gratitude for this be- 
net which rellores life to us?“ 

Every thing is ordered for their departure. They ſet 
out with the good man! they travel night and day, and 
repair to the valiey, where their only good awaits them. 
The ſhepherdeſs was out at paflure: the old woman 


conducts them to her; they approach, IIow great is 


＋ 


their ſurprize ! their ſon, that well beloved ſon, is by 
her ſide in the habit of a ſimple ſhepherd. Their hearts 
ſooner than their eyes acknowledge him. Ah, cruel 
calid,”” cried his mother, throwing herſelf intohis arms, 
© what ſorrow have you oceghioned us! why withdraw 
yourſclf from our tenderneis? and what is it you come 
here for ? —“ To adore,” {aid he, “ what you yourſelf 
admired.” : Pardon me, madam,” ſaid Adelaide, 
while Fonroſe embraced his father's knees, who raiſed 
him with kindneſs; “ pardon me for having left you 


ſo long in grief: if I had known it ſooner, you thould 


have been ſooner conſoled.”” After the hrit emotions 


of nature, Fonroſe relapſed into the deepett allliction. 
Let us go,” ſaid the marquis, & let us go reſt our- 
ſelves in the hut, and forget all the pain that this young 
madman has occaſioned us.” — Yes, Sir, I have been 
mad, ſaid Fonroſe to his father, who led him by the 
hand, . Nothing but the loſs of my reaſon could have 
ſuſpended in my heart the emotions of nature, ſo as to 
make me forget the mol facred duties; in ſhort, to 


detach 
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detach my ſelf from every thing that I held deareſt in 
the world; but this madneſs you gave birth to, and I 
am but too ſeverely puniſhed for it, I love without 
hope the molt accompliſhed perſon in the world; you 
ſee nothing, you know nothing of this incomparable 
woman; ſhe is honeſiy, ſenſibility, virtue itſelf; I 
love her even to idolatry, I cannot be happy without 
her, and I know that ſhe cannot be mine. Has ſhe 
confided to you,“ faid the marquis, * the ſecret of her 
birth?“ I have learned enough of it.“ ſaid Fonroſe, 
& to allure you, that jt is in no refpect beneath my 

wn; {ſhe has even renounced a conſiderable fortune 


to bury herſelf in this defart.”*——** And do you know 


what has induced her to it?“ —“ Yes, Sir, but it is a. 


ſecret which ſhe alone can reveal to you,” —* She is 
married, perhaps?“ -“ She 15 a widow, but her heart 
15 not the more diſengaged; her ties are but too ſtrong,”? 
— Daughter,“ ſaid the marquis, on entering the hut, 
& you ſee that you turn the heads of the whole family 
of Fonroſe. The extravagant paſſion of this young man 
cannot be juſtified but by ſuch a prodigy as you are, 
All my wife's wiſhes are conhned (o having you for a 
companion and a friend; this child here, will not live, 
unleſs he obtains you for his wife ] deſire no leſs to 
have you for my daughter: ſee how many perſons you 
will make unhappy by a refuſal.” —* Ah, Sir,“ ſaid 
he,“ your goodneſs confounds me, but hear and judge 
for me,” Then Adelaide, in the preſence of the old 
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man and his wife, made a recital of her deplorable ad- 
venture. She added the name of her family, which was 
not unknown to the marquis de Fonroſe, and ended by 
calling on himſelf to witneſs the inviolable fidelity ſhe 
owed her ſpouſe, At theſe words coniternation ſpread 
itſelf over every countenance. Young Fonroſe, choak- 
ed with ſobs; threw himſelf into a corner of the hut, 
in order to give them free ſcope, The father, moved 
at the lipit, flew to the alliſtance of his fon, “ See, 
ſad he, * my dear Adelaide, to what a condition you 
have reduced him!“ Madam de Fonroſe, who was near 
Adelaide, prelſed her in her arms, bathing her at the 
ſame time with her tears. Alas! why, my daughter, 
{ud ſhe, © why will you a ſecond time make us mourn 
the death of our dear child?” The did man and his 
wife, tEcic eyes filed with tears, and fixed upon Ade- 
aide, waited her ſpeaking. & Heaven is my witneſs,” 
fa:d Adelaide, rift ne, that I would lay down my life 
in graiitude lor ſuch goodneſs, It would heighten my 
misfortunes to have occaſion to reproach myſelf with 
yours; but I am willing that Fonroſe himfelfthould be 
vy judge; tuiter me, if you pleaſe, to ſpeak to him 
for a moment.“ Then retiring with him alone; “ Fon- 
role,“ ſaid Ine, “ You know what ſacred ties retain 
me in this place. Ie l could ceaſe to love and lament 
a huſband was loved me but too well, I thould be the 
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mol cefyicable of women, Ellecm, friendthip, grati— 
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can cancel love: the more you have conceived for me, 
the more you ſhould expect from me; it is the impoſſi- 
bility of fulfilling that duty, that hinders my impoſing 
it on myſelf. At the ſame time I ſee you in a ſituation 
that would more the leait ſenſible heart; it is ſhocking 
to me to be the cauſe, it would be fal more ſhocking | 
to me to hear your parents accuſe me with having been 
your deſtruttion, I will forget myſelf, then, for the 
preſent, and leave you, as far as in me lies, to be the 
arbiter of our deſtiny. It is for you to chuſe that of 
the two ſituations which appears to you leaſt painful; 
either to renounce me, to ſubdue yourſelf, and forget 
e; or to poſſe ſs a woman, whoſe heart being full of 
another object, can only grant you ſentiments too feeble 
to ſatisfy the wiſhes of a lover: — That is enough,” 
ſaid Fontoſe; and in a ſoul like yours, friend{hip ſhould 
* take place of love. I ſhall be jealous, without doubt, 
of the tears which you ſhall beſtow on the memory of 
another huſband : but the cauſe of that jgalouſy, in 
rendering you more reſpettable, will render you alſo 
more dear in my eyes.“ | 
« She 1s mine!“ ſaid he, coming and throwing him- 
ſelf into the arms of his parents; * it is to her reſpect 
for you, to your goodnels, that 1 owe her, and it 1s 
owing you a ſecond life,” From that moment their 
arms were chains from which Adclaide could not dif. 
engage herſelf, 


Did 
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Did ſhe yield only to pity, to gratitude ? I would 
fain believe it, in order to aamire her the more: Ade- 
laide believed ſo herſelf, However it be, before ſhe 
ſet out, ſhe would reviſit the tomb, which ſhe quitted 
but with regret, O, my dear D*'Oreſtan,”” ſaid ſhe, 
6 if from the womb of the dead thou canſt read the 


bottom of my ſoul, thy ſhade has no cauſe to murmur 


at the ſacrihce I make : I owe it to the generous ſens ! 


timents of this virtuous family; but my heart remains 
thine for ever, I go to endeavour to make them happy, 
without any hope of being myſelf ſo.” It was not 
without ſome ſort of violence they forced her from the 
place; but ſhe inſiſted that they .ſhould erect a monu- 
ment there to the memory of her huſband ; and that the 
hut of her old maſler and miſtreſs, who followed her to 
Turin, ſhould be converted into a country-houſe, as 
Plain as it was ſolitary, where ſhe propoſed to conie 
ſometimes to mourn the errors and misfortunes of her 
youth, Time the afliduitics of Fonroſe, the fruits of 
her ſecond marriage, have ſince opened her ſoul to the 
impreſſions of a new aflection; and they cite her as an 


example of a woman, remarkable and reſpectable even 


in her infidelity, 
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COMPARISON OF 


CICERO A&D DEMOSTHENES, 
: [ BLAIR, | | 
N the, ſubjett of comparing Cicero and Demoſt- 
henes, much has been ſaid by critical writers, The 
- diflerent 
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different manners of theſe two princes of eloquence, 
and the diſtinguiſhing character of each, are ſo ſtrongly 
marked in their writings, that the compariſon is, in 
many re ſpects, obvious and eaſy. The charatter of 


Demoſthenes is vigour and auſterity ; that of Cicero 18 
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gentleneſs and infinuation. In the one, you find more 
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manlineſs; in the other, more ornamnt. The one is 


more harſh, but more ſpiriied and cogent ; the other 
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more agreeable, but withal, looſer and weaker, 

To account for this difference, without any prejugics 
to Cicero, it has been ſaid, that we muil look to the 
nature of their different auditorics; that the refined 
Athenians followed with eale the conciſe ard convince 
ing eloquence of Demoſthenes; but that a manner mote 
popular, more llowery, and declainatory, was requiſite 
in ſpeaking to the Romans, a people leſs acute, and 
leſs acquatuted with the arts of ſpeech, But this is not 
ſatisfaftory, For we muit obſerve, that the Greek 
orator ſpoke much ofienor before a mixed multitude, 

than the Roman. Aimoſt. ail the public buſineſs of 
Athens was tranſacted in popular ailemblies. The com— 
mon people were his hearers, and his judges. Whereas 
Cicero generally addreſſed himſelf to the “ Patres 
Conſcripti,“ or, in criminal trials, to the Prætor, and 
the Selett Judges; and it cannot be imagined, that the” 
perſons of higheſt rank and beſt educatian in Rome, 


required a more diffuſe manner of pleading than the 


common Citizens of Athens, in order to make them un- 
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derſtand the cauſe, or reliſh the ſpeaker, Perhaps we 
ſhall come nearer the truth, by obſerving, that to unite 
together all the qualities, without the leaſt exception, 
that form a perfect orator, and to excel equally in each 
of thoſe qualities, is not to be expected from the limited 
powers of human genius. The higheſt degree of flrength 
is, I ſuſpect, never found united with the higheſt de- 
gree of ſmoothneſs and ornament: equal attentions to 
both are incompatible ; and the genjus that carries or- 
nament to its utmoſt length, is not of ſuch a kind, as 
can execl as much in vigour. For there plainly lies the 


characteriſtical difference between theſe two celebrated 


— 
* 


Orators, 

It is a diſadvantage to Demoſthenes, that, beſides 
his conciſeneſs, which ſometimes produces obſcurity, 
the language, in which he writes, is leſs familiar to 
moſt of us than Latin, and that we are leſs acquainted 


with the Greek antiquities than we are with the Roman, 


We read Cicero with more eaſe, and of courſe with 


more pleaſure; HTidependant of this circumilance too, 
he is no doubt, inhimſelf, a more agreeable writer than 
the other, But notwithſtanding this advantage, I am 
of opinion, that were the {late in danger, or ſome great 
Public intereſt at flake, which drew the ſerious atten= 


tion of men, an oration in the ſpirit and ſtrain of De— 


moſlhenes would have more weight, and produce great- 
er effect eſſects, than one in the Ciceronian manner, 


Were Demolthenes's Philippics ſpoken in a Britiſh aſ- 
a ſembly, 
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ſembly, in a ſimilar conjunfture of affairs, they would 
convince and perſuade at this day, The rapid ſtyle, 
the vehement reaſoning, the diſdain, anger, boldneſs, 
freedom, which perpetually animate them, would ren- 
der their ſucceſs infallrble over any modern aſſembly, 
I queſtion whether the ſame can be ſaid of Cicero's 
orations 3 whoſe eloquence, howeyer beautiful, and 
however well ſuited to the Roman taſte, yet borders 
vftener on declamation, and is more remote from the 
manner in which we now expett to hear real buſineſs 
and cauſes of importance treated. 

In comparing Demoſthenes and Cicero, moſt of tho 
French critics incline to give the preference to the latter. 
P. Rapin the Jeſuit, in the parallels which he has drawn 
between ſome of the moſt eminent Greek and Roman 
writers, uniformly decides in favour of the Romans 
For the preference which he gives to Cicero, he aſligns 
and lays ſtreſs on one reaſon of a pretty extraordinary 
Y nature; viz. that Demoſthenes could not poſſibly have 


: ſo complete an inſight as Cicero into the manners and 
1 paſſions of men; Why ?—Becauſe he had not the ad- 
a | vantage of peruſing Ariſtotle's treatiſe of Rhetoric, 
it wherein, ſays our critic, he has fully laid open that 
n- myllery : and, to ſupport this weighty argument, he 


>. | enters into a controverſy with A. Gellius, im order to 
at- prove that Ariſtotle's Rhetoric was not publiſhed. til!“ 
er. | after Demollhenes had ſpoken, at leaſt, his moſt con- 
aſ- Þ ſiderable orations, Nothing can be more childiſh. Such 


WE orators 
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orators as Cicero and Demoſthenes, derived their know- 
ledge of the human paſſions, and their power of moving 
them, from higher ſources than any treatiſe of rhetoric, 
One French critic has indeed departed from the com- | 
mon track ; and, after beſtowing on Cicero thoſe juſt 
praiſes, to which the conſent of ſo many ages ſhews 


him to be entitled, concludes, however, with giving 


| 

the palm to Demoſthenes, This is Fenelon, the fa- ( 
mous archbiſhop of Cambray, and author of Telema- { 
chus; himſelf, ſurely, no enemy to all the graces and 2 
and flowers of compoſition. It is in his Reflections 2 
on Rhetoric and Poetry, that he gives this judgment; b 
2 ſmall tract, commonly publiſhed along with his * 
Dialogues on Eloquence. Theſe dialogues and reflec- bs 
tions are particularly worthy of pcruſfal, as containing p 
I think, the juſleil ideas on the ſubject, that are to be el 
met with in any modern critical writer, * 
0 ———. —..— — A yo 
HANNIBAL TO SCIPIO AFRICANUS, Fa 

f . 0 


AT THEIR INTERVIEW PRECEDING 
The Battle of Lama. 


[Hooke.] 
Ince fate has ſo ordained it, that I, who began the 
war, and whe have been ſo often on the point of 
ending it by a compleat conqueſt, ſhould now come of 
my own motion to aſk a peace; I am glad that it is of 
ou, Scipio; I have the fortune to aſk it. Nor will os 


this 
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this be among the leall of your glories, that Hannibal, 


victorious over ſo many Roman generals, ſubmitted at 
laſl to you. ; 

I could wiſh, that our fathers and we had conlined 
our ambition within the limits which nature ſeems to 
have preſcribed to it ; the ſhores of Africa, and the 
ſhores of Italy. The gods did not give us that mind. 
On both ſides we have been ſo eager after foreign poſ- 
ſeſſions, as to put our own to the hazard of war. Rome 
and Carthage have had, each in her turn, the enemy 
at her gates. But ſince errors paſt may be more eaſily 
blamed than corrected, let it now be the work of you 
and me to put an end, if poſſible, to the obſlinate con- 
tention, For my own part, my years, and the ex- 
perience I have had of the inflability of fortune, in- 
cli nes me to leave nothing to her determination, which 
reaſon can decide, But much I fear, Scipio, that your 
youth, your want of the like experience, your unin— 
terrupted ſucceſs, may render you averſe from the 
thoughts of peace. He whom fortune has never failed 
rarely reflefts upon her inconſtancy. Yet, without 
recurring to former examples, my own may perhaps 
ſuſhce to teach you moderation, I am that ſame Han- 
bal, who, after my victory at Cannæ, became maſ- 
ter of the greateſt part of your country, and deliberated 
with my ſelf what fate I ſhould decree to Italy and Rome. 


And now—lſee the change! Here, in Africa, I am 


come to treat with a Roman, for my own preſervation 


Vol, I. 3. 0 and 
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ahd my country's. Such are the ſports of fortune, Is 
ſhe then to be trulled becauſe ſhe ſmiles? An advan- 
tageous peace 1s preferable to the hope of vietcTy. The 
one is in your own power, the other at the pleaſure of 
the gods. Should you prove victorious, it would add 
little co your own glory, or the glory of your country 
if vanquiſhed, you loſe in one hour all the honour and 
reputation you have been ſo many years acquiring. 
But what is my ain in ail this? that you ſhould con— 
tent yourſelf with our ceſſion of Spain, Sicily, Sar— 
dinia, and all the iflands between Italy and Africa, 
A peace on theſe conditions will, in my opinion, not 
only ſecure the, ſuture tranquility of Carthage, but be 


) 
ſullicienily glorious for you, and for the Roman. name. 


19 
. 


And do not tell me, that ſome of our citizens dealt frau- _ 
dulently with you in the late treaty—:t is I, Hannibal, 
that now alk a peace: 1 alk it, becauſe I think it 0 

7 expedient for my country; and, thinking it expediant { 
I will inviolably maintain it, | 1 
n ok t 

* 4 7 * b 

SCIPIO's ANSWER. \ 

b 


r 

{FLOOKE. | 
Knew very well, Hannibal, that it was the hope 
of your return which emboldened the Carthaginians 


— — = 
„ 


*** 


to break the truce with us, and to lay aſide all thoughts 


of a peace, When it was jull upon the point of being 


"OP. 
— . 


concluded; and your preient propoſal is a proof of it. 
You retrench from their concellions every thing but Ef 
| what 


\ , 
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— 


what we are, and have been long, poſſeſſed of. But 
as it is y our care that your fellow-citizens {hould have 


the obligations to you of being eaſe d from a great part 


of their burden, ſo it ought to he mine that they draw f 


no advantage from their verfdiouſneſs, 
more ſenſible than I am of the woakneſs of man, anc ll 
the power of fortune, and that whatever we enterprize þ 
is ſubject to a thouſand chances, If, 
mans paſſed into Afrca, you h 


quitted Italy, 


Nobody 1s [ 


before the Ro- 
a of your own accord 
and made the offers you now make, I 
believe they would not have been rejected. But 


as 
you have been forced out of italy, 


and we are malere 


here of the open country, the fituation of thin rs is much , 
* - GS | 
. Y 1 2 1 9 5 | 
altered. And, what is clcky tocbe conſidered, tho | 
. . . y 3 1 " 
— Carthaginjans, by the late trcaty Which ve entered 


into at their requell, were, over and above. what vou ö 
; n 0 | Y l 
f al | 
0 Cr, to nave rellored 10 us our ! ones Without 142. | 
. } . ", HS. . b- : | g Fo l 
ſom, delivered up therr {ps of war, paid vs five thyy. q 
5 . * 71 % 
ſand talenis, and to have given hoaaves for the per- 
a. * : . 1 
formance of all, The ſcaate accepted theſe conditions, 


but Carthage failed on her part; Carthage deceived us 


Mat then is to be done? Are the Carthaginians to 


be releaſed from the moil 1. mportant articles of the treaty 


2 as a reward of their breach of faith ? No, certainty, 
8 If, to the conditions before agreed upon, you had ad- 
s died fome new articles to our alvan'aze, there would 
18 ve been matter of veſerence to the Roman people; but 
FR Paten, inſlead of adding, you retrench, there is no room 


ut for dellberation. The Carthagin'ans therefore miſt ſub- 


nat mit to us at diſcretion, or mull vanquiſh us in battle. 


O 2 


THE 
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SIORY OF A DISABLED SOLDIER, 


{ GoLDsMITH. | 
O obſervation 1s more common, and at the ſame 
time more true, than, That one half of the world 
are ignorant how the other half lives. The misfortunes 
of the great are held up to engage our attention: are 
enlarged upon in tones of declamation ; and the world * 


is called upon to gaze at the noble ſullerets: the great, 


under the pre{{ure of calamity, are conſcious of ſeveral 

others ſympathizing with their diltreſs ; and have, at { 

once, the comfort of admirauon and pity, 

There is nothing magnanimous in bearing misfortunes 5; 

with fortitude, when the whole world is looking on: _ 

men in ſuch circumſtances will act bravely, even from t. 
motives of vanity; but he who, in the vale of obſcurity, T 

can brave adverſity ; who, without friends to encourage, | th 


acquaintances to pity, or eyen without hope to alleviate 
his misfortunes, can behave with tranquility and indift- 
rence, is truly great; whether peaſant or courtier, he 
deſerves admiration,” and ſhould be held up for our 
imitation and reſpect. 

While the ſlighteſt inconveniences of the great are 


| magnified into calamities ; while tragedy mouths out 


— 


their ſufferings in all the [trains of eloquence : the mi- 
ſeries 
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ſeries of the poor are entirely diſtegarded; and yet 
ſome of the wer ranks of people undergo more real 
hardſhips in one day than thoſe of a more exalied ſlati- 


on ſuſler in their whole lues. It is inconceivable what 


difticulties the meaneſt of our common ſailors and ſol— 
diers endure without murmuring or regret 3 without 
paſhonately declatming againſt Providence, or calling 
their feliows to be gazers on their inttepidity. Every. 
day is to them a day of milery, and yet they entertain 
their hard fate without repin ng. 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a Cicero, 
or a Rabutin, complain of their nusfortunes and hard- 
ſhips, whole greatell calamity was that of being unabie 
to viſit a certain ſpot of earth, to which they had fool 
iſhly attached an idea of happ:neis! Their diſlreſſes 
were pleaſures compared to what many of the adven- 
turing poor every day endure without murmuring. 
They ate, drank, and flepr ; they had flaves to attend 
them; and were ſure of os 7 ns for life: while ma- 
ny of their feilow-creatures are obliged to wander with- 
out a frienFto comfort or aſliſt them, and even with- 
Cut ſhelter from the ſeverity of the ſcaion. | : 

I have been led into theſe relledlons from accident- 
aily meeting, ſome days 2go0, a poor fellow, whom | 

1 


knew when a boy, dretſza in a failor's jacket, and beg- 


ging at one of the outlets of the town with a wooden 
leg. 1 knew him to have been honeſt and induſtrious 
wuen in the country, and was curious to learn What 
0 3 had 
7 

A,. 
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had reduced him to his preſent ſituation, Wherefore, 
after having given him what I thought proper, I deſired 
to know the hiſtory of his life and misfortunes, and the 
manner in which he was reduced to his preſent diſtreſs. 
The diſabled ſoldier, for ſuch he was, though dre ſſed 
in a ſailor's habit, ſcratching his head, and leaning on 
his crutch, put himſelf into an attitude to comply with 
my requeſt, and gave me his hiſtory as follows : 

As for my misfortunes, maſter, I can't pretend 
to have gone through any more than other folks ; for, 
except the loſs of my limb, and my being obliged to 
beg, 1 don't know any reaſon, thank Heaven, that I 
have to complain : there 1s Bill Tibbs, of our regiment, 
he has loſt both his legs, and an eye to boot; but, 
thank Heaven, it is not ſo bad with me yet, 

I was born in Shropſhire ; my father was a labourer, 
and died when I was five years old; ſo I was put 
upon the pariſh, As he had been a wandering ſort of 
2 man, the pariſhioners were not able to tell to what 
pariſh I belonged, or where I was born, ſo they ſent 
me to another pariſh, and that pariſh ſent me to a third, 
I thought in my heart, they kept ſending me about ſo 
long, that they would not let me be born in any pariſh 
at all; but at laſt, however, they fixed me, I had 
ſome diſpoſition to be a ſcholar, and was reſolved, at 
leaſt, to know my letters; but the maſter of the work- 
houſe put me to buſineſs as ſoon as I was able to handle 
a mallet; and here I lived an eaſy kind of life for five 

A | years, 


9 
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years. I only wrought ten hours in the day, and had 
my meat and drink provided for my labour, It is true, 
I was not ſuffered to {tir out of the houſe, for fear, as 
they ſaid, I ſhould run away ; but what of that, I had 
the liberty of the whole houſe, -and the yard before the 
door, and that was enough for me, I was then bound 
out to a farmer, where I was up both early and late; 
but I ate and drank well, and liked my buſineſs well 
enough, till he died, when I was obliged to provide for 
myſelf; ſo I was reſolved to go ſeek my fortune. 
In this manner I went. from town to town, worked 
when I could get employment, and ſtarved when I could 
get none: when happening one day to go through a 
field belonging to a juſtice of peace, I ſpy'd a hare 
croſſing the path juſt before me; and I believe the de- 
vil put it in my head to fling my ſlick at it ;—well, 
what will you have on't? I killed the hare, and was 
bringing it away, when the juſtice himſelf met me ; he 
called me a poacher and a villain; and, collaring me, 
deſired I would give an account of my ſelf. I fell upon 
my knees, begged his worſhip's pardon, and began to 
give a full account of all that I knew of my breed, ſeed, 
and generation; but, though I gave a very true ac- 
count, the juſtice ſaid I could give no account; fol 


was indicted at ſeſſions, found guilty of being poor, 
and ſent up to London to Newgate, in order to be 
tranſported as a vagabond, 


7 


People 
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People may ſay this and that of being in jail, but, + 
for my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a place as 
ever was in in all my life. I had my belly-full to cat 

| and drink, and did no work at all. This kind of life 
| was too good to lall for ever; ſo I was taken out of 
priſon, after hve months, put on board a ſhip, and ſent 


off, with two hundred more, to the plantations, We 


had but an indifferent paſlage, for, being alt confined 
in the hold, more than a hundred of our people died for 
want of ſweet air; and thoſe that remained were ſickly 
enough, God knows. When we came a-ſhore, we 
were ſold to the planters, and I was bound for ſeven 

2 years more. As I was no ſcholar, for I did not know 
my letters, I was obliged to work among the negroes; 
and I ſerved out my time, as in duty bound to do. 

When my time was expired, I worked my paſſage 

home, and glad I was to fee Old England again, be- 
cauſe I loved my country. I was afraid, however, 
that I ſhould be indifted for a vagabond once more, ſo 
I did not much care to go down into the country, bue 

kept about the town, and did little jobs when I could þ 
get them, 

I was very happy in this manner for ſome time, till 
one evening, coming home from work, two men knock- 
ed me down, and then defired me to ſtand. They be- 

longed to a preſs- gang: I was caaried before the juſlice, 


P 
— —— Ü; 8 


and, as I could give no account of myſelf, 1 had my, 


choice left, whether to go on board a man of war, or 


liſt 
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liſt for a ſoldier : I choſe the latter; and, in this poſt 
of a gentleman, I ſerved two campaigns in Flanders, 
was at the battles of Val and Fontenoy, and received 
but one wound, through the breaſt here; but the doc- it 
tor of our regiment ſoon made me well again. 0 
When the peace came on I was diſcharged; and, ill 
as I could not work, becauſe my wound was ſometimes | 
troubleſome, I liſted forta landman in the Eaſt India | 
company's ſervice, I have fought the French in fix 
pitched battles; and I verily belicve that, if I could (| 


read or write, our captain would have made me a cor- | 


poral. But it was not my good fortune to have any 
promotion, for I ſoon fell ſick, and ſo got leave to re- 
turn home again With forty pounds in my pocket. This 
was at the beginning of the preſent war, and I hoped | 
to be ſet on ſhore, and to have the pleaſure of ſpending | 
my money ; but the government wanted men, and ſo | 
I was prgfled for a ſailor before ever I could ſet foot 
on ſhore, | ' 

The boatſwain found me, as he ſaid, an obſtinate | 
fellow: he ſwore he knew that I underſtood ny buſi- 
neſs well, but that I ſhammed Abraham, to be idle 
but, God knows, I knew nothing of ſea-bukineſs, and I 
he beat me, without conſidering what he was about, 
I had ſtill, however, my forty pounds, and that was 
ſome comſort to me under every beating; and the 
money I might have had to this day, but that our ſhip 
was taken by the French, and ſo I loſt all. 8 


| 

Our | 1 
| 4 
| 
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Our crew was carried into Breſt, and many of them 
died becauſe they were not uſed to live in a jail; but, 
for my part, it was nothing to me, for I was ſeaſoned, 
One night, as I was aſleep on the bed of boards, with 
a warm blanket about me, for I always loved to lie 
well, I was awakened by the boatſwain, who had a 
dark lanthorn in his hand: Jach,“ ſays he to me, 
vill you knock out the Frenth centry's brains ?” 5 I 
don't care,* ſays I {lriving to keep myſelf awake. if 
1 lend a hand.“ Then follow me,“ ſays he, and I 
hope we ſhall do buſineſs.” So up I got, and tied my 
blanket, which was ell the cloaths I had, about my 
middle, and went with him to fight the Frenchmen, 
1 hate the French, becauſe they are all flaves, and 
wear wooden ſhoes, : 

Though we had no arms, one. Engliſhman 1s able to 
beat five French at any time ; ſo we went down to the 
door, where, both the ccntries were poſted, and, ruſh- 
ing upon them, ſeized their arms in a moment, and 
knocked them down, From thence nine of us ran to- 
gether to the quay, and ſerzing the firſt boat we met, 
got out of the harbour, and put to ſea, Ve had not 
been here three days before we were taken up by the 
Dorſet privateer, who were glad of ſo many good 
hands, and we conſented to dun our chance, How- 
ever, we had not as much luck as we expected. In 
three days we fell in with-the Pompadour privateer, of 


forty guns, while we had but twenty three; ſo to it 


we 
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we went, yard-arm and yazd-arm. The fight laſted for 
three hours, and I verily believe we ſhould have taken 
the Frenchman, had we but had ſome more men left 
behind; but, *unfortunately, we loſt all our men juſt 
as we were going to get the victory. 

I was once more in the power of the French, and I 
believe it would have gone hard with me had I been 
brought back to Breſt ; but, by good fortune, we were 
retaken by the Viper, I had almoſt forgot to tell you 
that, in that engagement I was wounded in two places: 

I loſt four lingers olf the left hand, and my leg was ſhot 
off. If I had had the good fortune to have loſt my leg 
and uſe of my hand on board a king's ſhip, and not 
a-board a privateer, I thouid have been entitled to 
cloathing and maintenance Curing the reit of my life l. 
but that was not my chance: one man is born with a 
lilver ſpoon in his mouth, and another with a wooden 
ladle. However, bleſſed be God, I enjoy good health, 
and will for ever love liberty and Old England. Liber- 
ty, property, and Old England for ever, huzza?” 

Thus ſaying, he limped ofl, leaving me in ad:niration 
at his intripedity and content; nor could J avoid ac- 
knowledging, than an habitual acquaintance with mi- 
lery ſerves better than philoſophy to teach us to deſ- 
pile it. | 

PATIENCE 
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PATIENCE EXEMPLIFIED 


IN THE STORY OF AN 488. 


[STERNE, ] 


Was juſt receiving the dernier compliments of 
- Monſieur Le Blanc, for a pleaſant voyage down 
the Rhone—when I was ſtopped at the gate 

*T was by a poor aſs, who had juſt turned in with a 

a couple of large panniers upon his back,—to colle& 
eleemoſinary turnip- tops and cabbage- leaves; and flood 
dubious, with his two fore- feet on the inſide of the 
threſhold, and with his two hinder feet towards the ſtreet, 
as not knowing well whether he was to go in or no. 

Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I 
cannot bear to ſtrike there is a patient endurance of 
ſufferings, wrote ſo. unaffectedly in his looks and car- 
riage, which pleads ſo mightily for him, that it always 
diſarms me; and toſthat degree, that I do not like to 
ſpeak. unkindly to him: on the contrary, meet him 
where I will—whether in town or country—in cart or 
under panniers—whether in liberty or bondage—I 
have ever ſomething civil to ſay to him on my part ; and 

as one word begets another (if he has as little to do as I) 


E generally fall into* converſation with him; and 


ſurely never is my imagination ſo buſy as in framing 
his reſponſes from the etchings of his coyntenance— 
and 
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and where thoſe carry me not deep enough—in flying 


from my own heart into his, and ſeeing what is natu- 
ral for an aſs to think—as well as a man, upon the oc- 
caſion, In truth, it is the only creature of all the claſſes 
of beings below me, with whom I can do this: for 
parrots, jackdaws, &c,—T never exchange a word 
with them—nor with the apes, &c. for pretty near the 
ſame reaſon ; they act by rote, as the dthers ſpeak by 
it, and equally make me ſilent : nay, my dog and my 
cat, though I value them botk—(and for my dog, he 
would ſpeak if he could)—yet, ſomehow or other, they 


neither of them poſſeſs the talents for converſation— 


I can make nothing of a diſcourſe with them, beyond 


the propoſition, the reply, and rejoinder, which ter- 
minated my father's and my mother's converſations, in 
his beds of jultice—and thoſe uttered there's an end 
of the dialogue 


Hut with an aſs, I can commune for ever. 

Come, Honeſty ! ſaid I—ſeeing it was imprattica- 
ble to paſs betwixt him and che gate art thou ſor co 
ming in, or going out ? 

The aſs twiſted his head round to look up the ſtreet— 

age ue ne I we'll wait a minute for thy driver, 
He turned his head thoughtful Wont, and look- 
ed wiſtfully the oppoſt te way 

I underſtand thee perfectly, anſwered I—if thou 
takeſt a wrong ſlep in this affair, he will cudgel thee to 
. 3s P 4 | death 
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death—Well ! a minute is but a minute, and if it ſaves 
a fellow-creature a drubbing, it ſhall not be ſet down 
as ill- ſpent. 

He was eating the ſtem of an artichoke as this diſ- 
courſe went on, and in the little peeviſh contentions 
of nature betwixt hunger and unſavourineſs, had dropt 
it out of his mouth half a dozen times, and pick'd it up 
Sagain—God help'thee, Jack! ſaid J, thou haſt a bit- 
ter breakfaſt on't—and many a bitter day's labour 
and many a bitter blow, I fear, for its wages—'us all 
all bitterneſs to thee, whatever life as to others. — 
And now 'thy mouth, if one knew the truth of it, is as 
bitter, I dare ſay, as foot—-'for he had caſt alide the 
ſtem) and thou hail not a friend perhaps in all this world, 
that will give thee a macaroon,—In ſaying this, I 
pulled out a paper of them, which I had juſt purchaſed | 
and gave him one—ana at this momemt that I am tel- 
ling it, my heart ſmites me, that there was more of 
picaſantry in the conceit, of ſeeing how an aſs would 
eat a macaroon—thanof benevolence in giving him one 
which preſided in the act. 

Wien the afs had eaten his macaroon, I preſs'd him 
to come 1n—the poor bealt was heavy loaded—his legs 
ſeem'd to tremble under him—he hung rather back- 
wards, and, as I pulled at his halter, it broke ſhort in 
my hand—he look'd up penſive in my face Don't 
thraſh me with it—but if you will, you may,” —If I 
do, ſaid I, I'll be d——d, 

| The 
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The word was but one half of it pronounced, like 
the abbeſs of Andouillets—{ſo there was no fin in it— 
when a perſon coming in, let fall athundering baſtina- 
do upon the poor devil's cruppzr, which put an end to 
the ceremony. ; 


wo 


; our vPOoN it! 

cried I—but the interjection was equivocal—and, 1 
think, wrong placed too for the end of an oſier, which 
had ſtarted out from the contexture of the aſs's pannier, 
had caught hold of my breeches pocket as he ruſhed 
by me, and rent it in the molt diſaſtrous direction you- 
can imagine — ſo that the Out upon it in my opinion 
ſhould have come in here. 


— 


—_— 
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JUNIUS BRUTUS OVER THE DEAD BODY 
OF LUCRETIA, 


2 
WHO HAD STABBED HERSELF, 


In conſequence of the Rape of Tar quin, 
[Livy.} 
ES, noble lady, I ſwear by this blood which was 
once ſo pure, and which nothing but royal vil- 
lainy could have polluted, that I will purſue Lucius 
Tarquinius the Proud, his wicked wife, and their chil. 
dren, with fire and ſword : nor will I ſuffer any of that 
family, or of any other whaiſvever, to be king in Rome 


-e Gods, I call you to witneſs this my oath |! 
P 2 There, 
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There, Romans, turn your eyes to that ſad ſpeRacle ! 
—the daughter of Lucretius, Collatinus's wife—he 
died by her own hand! See there a noble lady, whom 
the luſl of a Tarquin reduced to the neceſſity of being 
her own executioner, to atteſt her innocence, Hoſpi- 
rabiy entertained by her as a kinſman of her huſband, 
Sextus, the perhdious gueſt, became her brutal raviſher, 
The chaſte, the generous Lucretia could not ſurvive the 
inſult, Glorious woman! but once only treated as a 
flave, ſhe thought life no longer to be endured. Lucre, 
tia, a woman, diſdained a life that depended on a ty 
rant's will; and ſhall we, {hall men, with ſuch an ex; 
ample before our eyes, and after five-and-twenty years 
of ignominious ſervitude, ſhall we, through a fear of 
dying, defer one ſingle inſtant to affert our liberty ? 
No, Romans; now 1s the time; the favourable mo- 
ment we have ſo long waited for is come. Tarquin is 
not at Rome : the Patricians are at the head of the en- 
terprize: the city is abundantly provided with men, 
arms, and all things neceſſary, There is nothing 
wanting to ſecure the ſucceſs, if our own courage does 
not fail us, And ſhall thoſe warriors who have ever 
been ſo brave when foreign enemies were to be ſubdued 
or when conqueſts were to be made to gratify the am- 
bition and avarice of Tarquin, be then only cowards, 
when they are to deliver themſelves from ſlavery ? 
| Some of you are perhaps intimidated by the army 
which Tarquin now commands : the ſoldiers, you ima- 


ba | gine, 
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zine, will take the part of their general. Baniſh ſuch 
a groundleſs fear: the love of liberty is natural to all 
men. Your fellow citizens in the camp feel the weight 
of oppreſſion with as quick a ſenſe as you that are in 
Rome ; they will as eagerly ſeize the occaſion of throw- 
ing off the oke. But let us grant there may be ſome 
among them who, through baſeneſs of ſpirit, or a bad 
education, will be diſpoſed to favour the tyrant: the 
number of theſe can be but ſmall, and we have means 

ſufficient in our hands to reduce them to reaſon. They 
have left us hoſtages more dear to them than liſe; their 
wives, their children, their fathers, their mothers, ate 
here in the city. Courage, Romas, the gods are for 
us; thoſe gods, whoſe temples and altars the impious 
Tarquin has profaned by ſacrifices and libations made 
with polluted hands, polluted with blood, and with 
mumberleſs unexpiated crimes committed againſt. his 
ſubjects. FT 

Ye gods, who protected our forefathers ! ye genn, 

who watch for the preſervation and glory of Rome 1 0 | 


1 
2 . — 
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you inſpire us with courage and unanimity in this glo- 


ICS. 2D. py 
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rious cauſe, and we will to our laſt breath defend your 
worſhip from all profanation.. 
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TIIE BUSINESS AND OQUALIFICATIONS 


OF A POET PESCRIBED. 
[Jouxsox.J 


te HEREVER I went, 1 found that poetty | 
> was conſidered as the higheſt learning, and 


P3 regarded 
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regarded with a veneration ſomewhat approaching to 
that which man would pay to the angelic nature. And 
it yet fills me with wonder, that; in almoſt all countries, 
the molt ancient poets are conſidered as the beſt : 
whether it be that every other kind of knowledge is an 
acquiſition gradually attained, and poetry is a gift con- 
ferred at once; or that the firſt poetry of every nation 
ſurpriſed them as a novelty, and retained the credit by 
conſent which it recerved by accident at firſt : or whe- 
ther, as the province of poetry is to deſcribe nature 
and paſſion, which are always the ſame, the firſt wri- 
ters took poſſe ſſion of the moſt ſtriking objects for deſ- 
cription, and the moſt probable occurrences for fiction, 
and left nothing to thoſe that followed them, but tranſ- 
eriptions of the ſame events, and new combinations of 
the ſame images. Whatever be the reaſon, it is com- 
monly obſerved, that the early writers are in poſſeſſion 
of nature, and their followers of art: that the firſt excel 


in ſtrength and invention, and the latter in elegance 

and refinement. g 
I was deſirous to add my game to this illuſtrious fra- 

ternity. I read all the poets of Perſia and Arabia, 


and was able to repeat by memory the volumes that are 
ſuſpended in the moſque of Mecca, But I ſoon found 


that no man was ever great by imitation, My deſire 


of excellence impelled me to transfer my attention to 


nature and to life, Nature was to be my ſubjett, and 
ö l 


1 
9 
- 
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men to be my auditors : I-could never deſcribe what 
I had not ſeen: I could not hope to move thoſe with 
delight or terror, whoſe intereſts and opinions J did not 
underſtand, NS 

Being now reſolved to be a poet, I ſaw every thing 
with a new purpoſe; my ſphere of attention was ſud- 
denly magnified no kind of knowledge was to be over- 
looked. I ranged mountains and deſerts for images 
and reſemblances, and pittured upon my mind every 
tree of the ſoreſt and flower of the valley. I obſerved 
with equal care the crags of the rock and the pinnacles 
of the palace, Sometimes I wandered along the mazes 
of the rivulet, and ſometimes watched the changes of 
the ſummer clouds. To a poet nothing can be uſeleſs, 
Whatever is beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, muſt 
be familiar to his imagination: he muſt be converſant, 
with all that 1s awfully valt or elegantly little. The 


plants of the garden, the animals of the wood, the mi- 


*— 


nerals of the earth, and meteors ot the ſky, mull all 
concur to {tore his mind with inexhauſtable variety : for 
every idea is ufeful for the enforcement or decoration 
of moral or religious truth.z and he, who knows molt, 
will have moſt power of diverſifying his ſcenes, and 

of gratify ing his reader with remote alluſions and unex- | 
petted inſtruction. | | 

Ail the appearances of nature I was therefore care · 

ful to udy, and every country which I have ſurvey- 
ed has contributed ſomething to my poetical powers.“ 


In 


476 
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In ſo wide a ſurvey,” ſaid the prince, * you muſt 
ſurely have left much unobſerved, I have lived, will 
now, within the circuit of theſe mountains, and yet 
cannot walk abroad without the light of ſomething which 


" I never beheld before, or never heeded.” 


* The, buſineſs of a poet,” ſaid Imlàc, is to examine 
not the individual, but the ſpecies; to remark general 
properties and large appearances : he does not number 
the ſtreaks of the tulip, or deſcribe the different ſhades 
in the verdure-of the foreſt, He 1s to exhibit in his 
portraits of nature ſuch prominent and ſtriking features, 
as recal the original to every mind; and muſt neglect 
the minuter diſcriminations, which one may have re- 
marked, and another have negletted, for thoſe cha- 


rafteriftics which are alike obvious to vigilance and care- 


leſſnefs. 0g 


But the knowledge of nature 1s only half the taſk of 
a poet; he muſt be acquainted likewiſe with all the 
modes of life. His character requires that he eſtimate 
the happineſs and miſery of every condition, obſerve 


the power of all the pallions in all their combinatrons, 


and trace the changes of the human mind as they are 
modified by various inſtitutions, and accidental influ- 
ences of climate or cuſtom, from: the ſprightlineſs of 
infancy to the deſpondence of decrepitude. He muſt 
diveſt himſelf of the prejudices of his age or country 
he muſt conſider right and wrong in their abſtract and 
invariable 
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in variable ſlate; he muſt diſregard preſent laws and 
opinions, and riſe to general and tranſcendental truths, 
which will always be the ſame ; be mult therefore con- 
tent himſelf with the ſlow progreſs of his name; con- 
temn the applauſe of his own time, and commit his 
claims to the juſtice of poſterity» He mult write as 
the interpreter of nature, and the legiſlator of mankind, 
and conſider himſelf as preſiding over the thoughts and 
manners of future generations, as a being ſuperior to 
time and place. 

His labour is not yet at an end: he mull know many 
languages and many ſciences; and, that his ſty le may 
be worthy of his thoughts, muſt be inceſſant praftice 


familiarize to himſelf every det! weren of ſpeech and 
grace of harmony.” 
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ON PEDANT RN. 
[Tnonxxrox.] 


1 — — 


Sir, 

O diſplay the leaſt ſymptom of learning, or to 
ſeem to know more than your footman, is become 

an offence againſt the rules o politeneſs, and is branded 
with the name of pedantry and ill- breeding. The very 
ſound of a Roman or a Grecian name, or a hard name, 
as the ladies call it, though their own perhaps are har- 
der by half, is enough to diſconcert the temper of a 


dozen 
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dozen counteſſes, and to ſtrike a whole afſembly of 
fine gentlemen dumb with amazement, 

This ſqueamiſhneſs of theirs is owing to their aver- 
ſion to pedantry, which they underſtand to be a ſort of 
muſtineſs that can only be contratted in a recluſe and 
a ſtudious life, and a foible peculiar to men of letters. 
But if a ſtrong attachment to a particular ſubjett, a 
total ignorance of every other, an eagerneſs to intro- 
duce that ſubject upon all occaſions, and a confirmed 
habit of declaiming upon it without either wit or diſ- 
cretion, be the marks of a pedantic charatter, as they 
certainly are, it belongs to the illiterate as well as the 
learned; and St. James's itſelf may boaſt of producing 
as arrant pedants as were ever ſent forth from a college, 

1 know a woman of faſhiorf who is perpetually em- 
ployed in remarks upon the weather, who obſerves 
from morning to noon that it is likely to rain, and from 
noon to night that it ſp'ts, that it miſles, that it 1s ſet 
in for a wet evening; and, being incapable of any 
other diſcourſe, is as inſipid.a companion, and juſt as 
pedantic, as he who quotes Ariſtotle over his tea, or 
talks Greek at a card-table, 

A gentleman of my acquaintance is a conſtant atten- 
dant upon parliamentary buſineſs, and I have heard 
him entertain a large circle, by the hour, with the, 
ſpeeches that were made in a debate upon mum ut 
perry. He has a wonderſul memory, and a kind of 
f — oratorical 
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| oratorical tune in his elocutron, that ſerves him inſtead 
of an emphaſis, By thoſe means he has acquired the 
reputation of having a deal to fay for himſelf; but as 
it conſiſts entirely of what others have ſaid for them- 
ſelves before him, and if he ſhould be deaf during the 
ſellions, he would certainly be dumb in the intervals, 
I muſt needs ſet him down for a pedant. 

But the moſt troubleſome, as well as moſt dangerous 
character of this ſort that lam ſo unhappy as to be con- 
nected with, is a ſtripling, who ſpends his whole life in 
a fencing ſchool, Ihis athletic young pedant is, indeed - 
a mol formidable creature; his whole converſaticn lies 
in Quart and Tierce; if you meet him in the ſtreet, he 
ſalutes you in the gymnaſtic manner, throws himfelf 
back upon his left hip, levels his cane at the pit of your 
ſlomach, and looks as ſierce as a prize- ſighter. In the 
midfl of a diſcourſe upon politics, he {tarts from the ta- 
ble on a fudden, and ſplits himſelf into a monſlrous 
lounge againſt the wainſcot; immediately he puts a foil 
into your hand, inſiſts upon teaching you his murther- 
ing thruſt, and if, in the courfe of his inſtructions, he 
puſhes out an eye or a fouxe-tooth, he tells you, that 
you flapp*'d your point, or dropp'd your wriſt, and im- 
1 0 all the miſchief io the awkwardneſs of his pupil. 

The muſical pedant, who, inſtead of attending to the 
difcourſe, diverts himſelf with humming an air, or, 
if he ſpeaks, expreſſes himſelf in the language of the 
orcheſtra; the Newmarket pedant, who has no know» 
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ledge but what he gathers upon the turf; the female pe- 
dant, who 1s an adept in nothing but the patterns of 
filks and flounces; and the coffee-houſe pedant, whoſe 
whole erudition lies within the margin of a news-paper, 
are nuiſances ſo extremely common, that it is almoſt 
unneceſſary to mention them. Yet, pedants as they 
are, they ſhelter themſelves under the faſhionableneſs 
of their foible, and, with all the properties of the cha- 
racer, generally eſcape the imputation of it. In my 
opinion, however, they deſerve oup cenſure more than 
the mereſt book- worm imaginable. The man of letters 
is uſually confined to his ſtudy, and having but little 
pleaſure in converſing with men of the world, docs not 
intrude himſelf into their company: theſe unlearned 
pedants, on the contrary, are to be met with every 
where ; they have nothing to do but to run about and 
be troubleſome, and are univerſally the bane af agree- 


able converſation. Pam. Sir, &c. 
— —— —== - 
HEALTH. 
[STERNE, | 


Bleſſed health! thou art above all gold and trea- 
ſure 3 *tis thou who enlargeſt the ſoul,—and 
ope neſſ all its powers to receive inſtruction, and to re- 
| liſh virtue.— e that has thee, has little more to wiſh 
for! and he that is ſo wretched as to want thee,—wants 


4 


— thang * with thee, 
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WAY TO WEALTH, 


As clearly fhewn in the Preface of an old Penſyloani an 
Almanach, intitled, 


& POOR RICHARD IMPROVED,” 
[FaxRANKLIN, ] 
Courteous Reader, 


Have heard, that nothing gives an author ſo great 

pleaſure, as to find his works, reſpectfully quoted 
by others. Judge, then, how much I muſt have been 
gratified by an incident I am going to relate to you. 
I ſtopped my horſe, ately, where a great number of 
people were collected at an auctien of merchants goods, 
the hour of the ſale not being come, they were con- 
verſing on the badneſs of the times; and one of the 
company called to a plain, clean old man, with white 
locks, * Pray, father Abraham, what think you of the 
times? Will not thoſe heavy taxes quite ruin the coun- 
try? how ſhall we be ever able to pay them? What would 
you adviſe us to ?'—PFather Abraham ſtood up, and 
replied, “ If you would have my advice, I will give it 
you in ſhort ; “ for a word to the wiſe is enough,“ as 
poor Richard ſays,” They joined in deſiring him to 
ſpeak his mind, and gathering round him, he proceed- 
ed as follows *: 


Vor. I. 4. 3 0 Friend,” 


* 


Dr. Franklin, wiſhing to collect into one piece all the 
| fayings upon the following ſubjefts, which he hath drop- 
pea 
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« Friends“ ſays he, * the taxes are, indeed, very 
| heavy ; and, if thoſe laid on by the government were 
the only ones we had to pay, we might the more eaſily 
diſcharge them; but we have many others, and much 
more grievous to ſome of us, We are taxed twice as 
much by our idleneſs, three times as much by our pride, 
and four times as much by our folly; and from 
theſe taxes the commi ſlioners cannot eaſe or deliver 
us by allowing an abatement. However, let us hearken 
to good advice, and ſomething may be done for us ; 
% God helps them that help themſelves,” as Poor Rich · 
ard lays, 

IJ. It would be thought a hard government that 
mould tax its people one-temh part of their time to 
be employed in its ſervice : but idleneſs taxes many of 
us much more; floth, by bringing on diſeaſes, abſo- 
lutely ſhortens life. Sloth, like ruſt, conſumes faſter 
than labour wears, while the uſed key is always bright,“ 

as 


ped in the courſe of publiſhing the Almanacks called Poor 
Richard, introduces father Abraham for this purpoſe. 
Hence it is that Poor Richard is fo often quoted, and 
that, in the preſent title, he is faid to be improved. 
Notwithſtanding the ftroke of humour in the concluding 
garagraph of this adarefs, Poor Richard (Saunders) 
end father Abraham have proved, in America, that 


ghey are no common preachers, —And fhall we, broth er 3 
Engiiſhmen, refuſe good ſenſe and ſaving knowledge, be. 3 


cauſe it comes from the other fade of the water & 
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#3 Poor Richard ſays.— But doſt thou love life, then 

do not ſquander time, ff chat is che fluff life is made 
3 of,“ as Poor Richard ſays. —— How much more 
| then is neceſſary do we ſpend in ſleep ! forgetting that 
The ſleeping fox catches no poultry, and that there 
will be fleeping enough in the grave,“ as Poor Richard 
ſays. 

If time be of all things the moſt precious, waſling 
time muſt be, as Poor Richard ſays, “ the oreateſt 
prodigality;“ ſince, as he elſewhere tells us, “ Loſt 
time is never found again; and what we call time e- 
nough always proves little enough.” Let us then/up 
and be doing, and doing to the purpoſe : ſo by dili— 
| gence ſhall we do more with leſs perplexity, *“ Sloth 
ce © makes all things difſicult, but induſtry all eaſy ; and he 
1 2 that ri ſeth late, mult trot all day, and ſhall ſcarce over- 
1 3 take his buſineſs at night; while lazineſs travels ſo flow- 
2 ly, that poverty ſoon overtakes him. Drive thy bu- 
lineſs, let not that drive thee ; and early to bed, and 
_ * early to riſe, makes a man healthy, wealty, and wiſe,” 
or as Poor Richard ſays. 

* So what ſignifies wiſhing and hoping for better 
4 times? We may make theſe times better, if we beſtir 
8 ourſelves. Induſtry need not wiſh, and he that 
lives upon hope will die faſting. There are no gains 
without pains ; then help hands, for I have no lands,“ 
4 or, if I have, they are ſmartly taxed. 5 He that hath 
a trade, hath an eſlate; and he that hath a calling, 
A bes 2 2 2 hath 
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hath an office of profit and honour,” as Poor Richard 
ſays ; but then the trade muſt be worked at, and the 
calling well followed, or neither the eſtate nor the of- 
fice will enable us to pay our taxes, If we are induſ- 
trious we ſhall never ſtarve; for, “at the working 
man's houſe hunger looks in, but dares not enter.“ 
Nor will the bailiff or the conſlable enter, for, 5 in- 
duſtry pays debts, while deſpair encreaſeth them.“ 
What though you have found no treaſure, nor has any 
rich relation left you a legacy, ** Diligence is the mo- 
ther of good luck, and God gives all things to induſ- 
try. Then plow deep, while ſluggards fleep, and you 
Mall have corn to ſell and to keep,” Work while it 


is called to-day, for you know not how much you may 


be hindered to-morrow. ** One day is worth two to- 
mor rows, as Poor Richard ſays ; and farther, © Ne- 
ver leave that till to-morrow, which you can do to- 
day.“ If you were a ſervant, would you not be a- 
Mamed that a good malter ſhould catch you idle ? Are 
you then your own maſter ? be aſhamed to catch your- 
Telf idle, when there is ſo much to be done for your- 
Telf, your family, your country, and- your king. Han- 
dle your rools without mittens : remember, that *The 
cat in gloves catches no mice,“ as Poor Richard ſays, 
It is true, there is much to be done, and, perhaps, you 
are weak-handed; but ſlick to it ſteadily, and you will 
ſee great effects; for Conſtant dropping wears away 


ſtones : and by diligence and patience the mouſe ate in 


two the cable; and little ſtrokes fell great oaks.” 
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© Methinks I hear ſome of you ſay, “ muſt a man 
afford himſelf no leiſure ? I will tell thee, my friend, 
what Poor Richard ſays; * Employ thy time well, 16 
thou meaneſt to galn leiſure; and, fince thou srt not 
ſure of a minute, throw not away an hour,” Leiſare 
is time for doing ſomething uſeful ; this leiſure the di- 
ligent man will obta.n, but the lazy man never; for, 
$6 A life of leiſure and a life of lazineſs are two things. 
Many, without labour would, live by their wits only 
but they break for want of ſtock;“ whereas indullry 
gives comfort, and plenty, and reſpett. “ Fly plea- 
ſures, and they will follow you. The diligent ſpin- 
ner has a large ſhift ; and now 1 have ſheep and a cow, 
every body bids me good morrow.”? 

II. “ But with our induſtry we mult likewiſe be 
Ready, ſettled, and careful, and overſee our own af- 


fairs with our own eyes, and not truſt too much to o- 


thers ; for, as Poor Richard ſays, 
6 T never ſaw an oft- removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, 2 
That throve ſo well as thoſe that ſettled be.“ 
And again,“ Three removes is as bad as a fite:“ and 
again, “ Keep thy ſhop, and thy ſhop will keep thee :*? 
and again, If you will have your bulineſs done, go; 
If not, ſend.” And again, 
6 He that by the plough would thrive, 
Himſelf muſt either hold or drive.“ 
* And again, *The eye of the maſter will do more 
work than both his hands: and again, Want of care 
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does us more damage than the want of knowledge: 
and again, © Not to overſee workmen, is to leave them 
your purſe open.“ Truſting too much to others care 
1s the ruin of many ; for, © In the affairs of this world, 
men are ſaved, not by faith, but by the want of it:“ 
but a man's own care is profitable; for, “If you 
would have a faithful ſervant, and one that you like, 
ſerve yourſelf, A little negle& may breed great miſ- 
chief; for want of a nail the ſhoe was loſt 3 for want 
of a ſhoe the horſe was loſt; and for want of a horſe 
the rider was loſt,” being overtaken and lain by the 
enemy 3 all for want of a little care about a horſe- 
ſhoe nail, : 

III. So much for induſtry, my friends, and at- 
tention to one's own buſineſs ; but to theſe we muſt 
add frugality, if we would make our induſtry more 
certainly ſucceſsful, A man may, 1f he knows not 
how to ſave as he gets, “ keep his noſe all his life to 
the grindſlone, and die not worth a groat at laſt, A 
Fat kitchen makes a lean will;“ and, 


% Many eſtates are ſpent in the getting, 


Since women for tea forſook ſpinning and knits 
ting, , 

And men for punch forſook hewing and ſplit- 

| ting.“ ö 


„If you would be wealthy, think of ſaving, as well as 
of getting, The Indies have not made Spain rich, be- 
caule her out-goes are greater than her incomes.” 
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& Away, then, with your expenſive follies, and you 
will not then have ſo much cauſe to complain of hard 
times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families; for 

% Women and wine, game and deceit, 
Make the wealth ſmall, and the want great.“ 
And farther, ** What maintains one vice, would bring 


up two children,” You may think, perhaps, that a 


little tea, or a little punch now and then, diet alittle 
more coſtly, cloaths a little finer, anda little entertain- 
ment now and then, can be great matter; but remem- 
ber, * Many a little makes a mickle,” Beware of 
little expences z © A ſmall leak will fink a great ſhip,” 
as Poor Richard ſays ; and again, «„ Who dainties 
love, ſhall beggars prove}*” and moreover, “ Fools 
make feaſts, aud wiſe men eat them,” Here you are 
all got together to this ſale of fineries and nick-nacks. 
You call them goods; but, if you do not take care, 
they will prove evils to ſome of you. You expect 
they they will be ſold cheap, and, perhaps, they may 
for leſs than they colfy but, if you have no occaſion 
for them, they muſt be dear to you. Remember what 
Poor Richard ſays, „Buy what thou haſt no need of, 
and ere long thou ſhalt ſell thy neceſſaries. And a- 
gain, „ At a great penny worth pauſe a while :”* he 
means, that perhaps the cheapneſs 1s apparent only, 
and not real; or the bargain, by ſtraitening thee in thy 
buſineſs, may do the moxe harm than good, For in 
another place he ſays, „ Many have been ruined by 
buying good penny worths,” Again, 6 It is fooliſh ta 
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lay out money in a purchaſe of repentance; and yet 
this folly is practiſed every day at auctions, for want 
of minding the Almanack. Many a one, for the ſake 
of finery on the back, have gone with a hungry belly, 
and half ſtarved their families; „ Silks and fattins, 


ſcarlet and velvets, put out the kitchen- fire,“ as Poor 
Richard ſays. Thele are not the neceſſaries of life; 
they can ſcarcely be called the conveniences : and yet 
only becauſe they look pretty, how many want to have 
them ?—By theſe, and other extravagancies, the gen- 
teel are reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of 
thoſe whom they formerly deſpiſed, but who, through 
induſtry and frugality, have maintained their landing 3 
in which caſe it appears plainly, that © A ploughman 
on his legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees,“ 
as Poor Richard ſays. Perhaps they have had a ſmall 
eſtate left them, which they knew not the getting of; 
they think It is day, and will never be night :”? that 
a little tõ be ſpent out of ſo much is not worth mind- 
ing; but © Always taking out of the meal-tub, and 
never putting in, ſoon comes to the bottom,“ as Poor 
Richard ſays; and then, © When the well is dry, they 
know the worth of water.“ But this they might have 
known before, if they had taken his advice, If you 
would know the value of money, go and try to borrow 
Tome 3 for he that goes a borrowing, goes a ſorrows 
ing,” as Poor Richard ſays ; and, indeed, ſo does he 
that lends to ſuch people, when he goes to get it in a- 


gain. Poor Dick farther adviſes and ſays 
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4 Fond pride of dreſs is ſure a very curſe, 


4 a T 
3 Ere-fancy you conſult, conſult your purſe, 


And again, Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and 
nua great deal more ſaucy,” When you have bought 

one fine thing, you muſt buy ten more, that your ap- 
pearance. may be all of a piece; but Poor Dick ſays, 


EET Os ern 


5 & It is eaſier to ſuppreſs the firſt deſire, than to ſa- 
| tisfy all that follow it.” And it is as truly folly for 
: the poor to ape the rich, as for the frog to ſwell, in or- 
2 der to equal the ox, | 
9 6 Veſſels large may venture more, 
1 But little boats ſhould keep near ſhore,” | 
: It is, however, a folly ſoon puniſhed ; for, as Poor 
5 Richard ſays, ** Pride that dines on vanity, ſups on 


contempt 3 —Pride breakfaſted with plenty, dined 
with poverty, and ſupped with-infamy,” And, af- 
F 2 ter all of what uſe is this pride of appearance, for 
which ſo much is riſked, ſo much is ſuffered ? It can- 


not promote health, nor eaſe pain; it makes no in- 


. . «6d att 


d > creaſe of merit in. the perſon, it creates envy, it haſ- 

Tr > tens misfortune, | 9 
y | 6 But what madneſs it muſt be to run in debt for A 
VE 


thoſe ſuperfluities? We are offered, by the terms of 


25 
© 


Mi 
Ou this ſale, fix months credit; and that, perhaps, has a ; 
»W induced ſome of us to attend it, becauſe we cannot * 
W- ſpare the ready money, and hope now to be be fine | 1 
he without it. But, ah! think what you do when you | 
wa- 


be: run in debt; you give to another power over your li- 
1 © - bertyg 


) 


youſelf under that tyranny, when you run in debt for 


deprive you of your liberty, and by confining you in | 


' your bargain, you may, perhaps, think little of pay- 
ment; but, as Poor Richard ſays, * Creditors have 
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berty. If you cannot pay at the time, you will be a- 
ſhamed to ſee your creditor ; you will be in fear when | 
you ſpeak to him; you will make poor pitiful ſneaaa- 
ing excuſes, and, by degrees, come to loſe your vera- 5 
city, und {ink into baſe, downright lying; for * The 
ſecond vice is lying, the firſt is running in debt,“ as 
Poor Richard ſays; and again, to the ſame purpoſe, 
& Lying rides upon Debt's back :*” whereas a free- 
born Engliſhman ought not to aſhamed nor afraid to 
ſee or ſpeak to any man living. But poverty often 
deprives a man of all ſpirit and virtue. It is hard | 
for an empty bag to tand upright.” —IVhat would you þ 
think of that prince, or of that government, who ſhould | 
iſſue an edi& forbidding you to dreſs like a gentle 
man or gentlewoman, on pain of impriſonment or. ſer- 
vitude ? Would you not ſay that you were free, have 
a Tight to dreſs as you pleaſe, and that ſuch an edict 
would be a breach of your privileges, and ſuch a go- 


vernment tyrannical? and yet you are about, to put 
dreſs! Your creditor has authority, at his pleaſure, to ©. 
9 


gaol for life, or by ſelling you for a ſervant, if you 9 
ſhould not be able to pay him. When you have got 


better memories than debtors; reditors are a ſuperſti- 
nous ſect, great gbſervers of ſet days and times,” They 
como 
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eome round before you are aware, and the demand 1s 
wade before you are prepared to ſatisfy it; or, if you 
bear your debt in mind, the term, which at firſt ſeem- 
ed ſo long, will, as it leſſens, appear extremely ſhort ; 
Time will ſeem to have added wings to his heels as 
well as his ſhoulders, © Thoſe have a ſhort Lent, wha 
owe money to be paid at Eaſter,” At preſent, per- 


haps, you may think yourſelves in thriving eircum- 
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F fances, and that you can bear a little extrayagancÞ 
without injury”; but 
& For age and want ſave while you may, 
No morning-ſua lails a whole day.“ 

. Gain may be temporary and uncertain ; but ever, 
while you live, expence is conſlant and certain; and 
6e It is eaſier to build two chimneys, than to keep one 
in ſuel,“ as Poor Richard ſays: So, * Rather go to 
bed ſupperleſs, than riſe in debt. 


Get what you can, and what you get hold, 

Tis the flone that will turn all your lead into gold.“ 
And when you have got the philoſopher's tone, ſure 
you will no longer complain of bad times, or the dif- 
© ficulty of pay ing taxes. 

IV. © This doctrine, my friends, is reaſon and wiſ- 
| dom; but, after all, do not depend too much upon 
' your own induſtry, and frugality, and prudence, tho“ 
excellent things; for they may all be blaſted without 
| 3 the blefling of Heaven; and therefore, aſk that bleſ- 
ng humbly, and be not uncharitable to thoſe that at 
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Leader, if thou wilt do the ſame, thy profit will be as 
= fpreat as mine.— ] am, as ever, thine to ſerve thee, 
I s RIc ARD SAUNDERS, 


3 | THE DANGEROUS EFFECTS 

1 ; OF A 

4 WRONG EDUCATION: 

. 

2 OR, ; 
2 ? THE FATAL CONTEST. 


A Genuine Narrative of an Authentic Story, 
" [GrIFFITH. J | 
OME years ago there lived in the city of Norwick 
a rich merchant, of a reſpectable family, of the 
* name of Rawdon. At about the age of thirty he wed- 
— 1 ded a young lady with a good fortune, perfectly ſuited 


* to his inclinations, ſituation, and other circumſtances 


* 
— 


en 


7 of life. Happy in each other, they had nothing ts 
le 0 wiſh for, or regret the want of, but an inheritor te 
Was their ample poſſeſſions, 

cious This bleſſing was, however, with-held from them 
which For the firſt eight or nine years of their marriage, when, 
I had "to their mutual fatisfattion, Mrs. Rawdon at length 
vever, "preſented her joyful huſband with a ſon, This long 
id tho' hoped -- for gift of Heaven became now the ſole object 
oat, 1 KK their joint care and attention; the ſummer's days 
longer. emed ſhort while ſpent in gazing on the welcome 
Reader, Por. I. 4. R gue 
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aeſt ; and the winter's nights were paſſed in contem⸗ 
» plating the placidneſs of his countenance and hatmony 
of his featurcs, while he flept- | 

But the ſerenity of mind which they bad before 

snow perpetually diſlurbed by their appre” 
henſions about his healch; and that dome ſlic concord, 
in which they had been exemplary to all cheir acquain- 
tance, became ſoon interrupted by a difference of o- 
mon with regard 10 the mode of education which 
they ſhould in future adopt for their darling charge; 
aud the various ſchemes they planned for their dear 


Wilham's eſtabliſhment in life. | | 

In one point, however, they happened both to a- 
grec which was, never to thwart the intlinations of 
or ſuffer him to be contradicted or con- 
trouled, opon any occaſion or pretence Chatſoever. 
4 For how, otherwiſe, Were his natural diſpolitions 
and real charatiers to be known, and his education, 
conſequently» be adapted 4o them? If ſenſe and vir- 
iue did not dome win 7e reſtraint could but 
| docile fool, or an artful hy pocrite. 
Such maxims a8 theſe mull undoubtedly be extreme- 
ly hazardous, © leaſt ; and could, even at beſt, have 


— obtained him but che tile of à book, written by 


A improved by Chance 
It 18 realonable, chere fore, o apprehend, that ſo ſtrange 


the late M. Helveuus, ly led Ine Child of Nature, 


a ſcheme of conduct muſt have been aulended Wich 
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fatal effeQs in the experiment. The analogy of na- 
ture is obſervable throughout all its works. The beaſts 


of the foreſt become ſavage for want of diſcipline 


only ; the lands of the deſert remain waſte; 
uncultivated ; 


becauſe 
the trees of the-wood run wild from 
neglect of pruning ; and man is rendered ſavage, waſte, 
and wild, without the diſcipline, the cultivation, and 
the prunings, of education, 


From this reflection it may conſequently be ſuppoſed 
that this weak, though well-meaning pair of precep- 


tors muſt have rendered their pupil a perfect demon of 
l temper and caprice 3 but our Sweet William was 
happily endowed with a\mild and gentle diſpoſition, 
and amidſt the large field of human ywices and follies 
that were thus laid open to his adoption, he was infett» 
ed with but one ſingle and fingular weed, 

Children learn cunning ſooner than ſenſe 5; William 
quickly perceived the foibleFof his parents, and in- 
dulged himſelf in it to a ſurfeit. He was eager in pur- 
ſuit of every childiſh toy that ſtruck his fancy; but 
when once obtained, he from that moment became 


diſguſted with the object he had before ſo ardently de- 


fired, would look on it with contempt or diſlike, and 


_ call it from him for any thing newer, though of infe- 


rior value, This flaw of youth “ grew with his 
growth, and ſtrengthened with his ſtrength,” and marks 
ed the character and complexion of his future hip 
throughout, 
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When arrived at the propẽr age for ſomething more 
than mere domeſtic inſtruction, his anxious parents 
who could not bear to have him one moment out of 
their ſight, provided him with a ſenſible and indulgent 
tutor, under their own roof, But though William 
had ever before expreſſed a fond inclination for knows 
ledge and learning, he now manifeſted a total dife 
regard for his maſter's inflruftions, ſeemed diſguſted 
at the ſlighteſt taſks appo:nted to him, became melans 
choly, and pined in ſullen ſilence. 

The ſolicitous guardians of his welfare were quickly 
alarmed at ſo unaccountable a change in his diſpoſi - 
tion, and, after much ſoothing and intreaty, drew from 
him a declaration of his wiſhing to be ſent to a pub« 
lic ſchool, where emulation might aſſiſt to inſpirit his 
exertions. Dear as this parting muſt neceſſarily coſt 
kis doating father and mother's heart, his inclination 
was no ſooner known than indulged ; and linking 
with ſorrow themſelves, and bathing William with 
their tears, they directly placed their darling hope at 
Weſtminſter-ſchool. 

Poor William ſoon became diſſatisfied at this kind 
ef life; the noiſe, confinement, and diſcipline of his 
new courſe, were irkſome to him; ſo that, by the 
next enſuing vacation, he had intirely loſt all reliſh 
for claſhcal ſtudies; and on his return home to Nor- 
wich, intreated to be received into his ſather's compt- 
ing-houſe, and trained up to mercantile buſineſs, as 
_he final election of his mind and inclinations 
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Both his parents accepted this overture with joy 
The mother fondly concluded, that by this means ſhe 
would have him conſtantly in her fight ; and the father 
very prudenily thought that it was a more certaim 
way of improving his fortune, than the moſt afſiduous 
application in any of the learned profeſſions might 
poſſibly be. Accordingly, he immediately appointed 
him one of his clerks, and allotted him a conſiderable 
portion of his buſineſs to tranſact. | 

As uſual, the too ready concurrence with his deſire 
ſoon diſguſted the capricious youth; he ſeldom fat 
down to the deſk, opened the ledger, or troubled him- 
ſelf with any part of the occupation he had ſo lately 
and ſo ardent!y ſolicited before, but ſpent molt of his 
time at a little farm-houſe near the town, where he prĩ- 
vately fitted up a bed-chamber and library for him- 
ſelf, both which he furniſhed properly, and devoted 
himſelf to ſtudy, with as much earneſtneſs, as if his 
fame and fortune depended on a progreſs in ſome of 
the literary profeſſions, 
Some time had paſled in this clandeſtine commerce 


with the Muſes, when his, father began to be alarmed - © 
at his frequent and continued abſences from home, - 


and without giving any account of his purpoſe or pur- 
ſuit z but more particularly as he diſcovered that the 
farmer who was his ſon's hoſt, had 4 very pretty 
daughter in the houſe, which Mr. Rawdon very natu- 
rally ſuſpeficd to haye been the magnet of attraction 3 
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and though he had hitherto made it a principle to him- 
ſelf, as before related, never to contradi& or reſtrain 
his ſon's will or inclinations, he had, in former inſtan- 
ces, ſufficient reaſon to ſee the ill conſequence of that 
maxim; and was therefore reſolved now to interpoſe 
in this caſe, where either his ſon was likely to enter 
into engagements below his rank and fortune, or an in- 
nocefit young woman in danger of being betrayed to 
infamy and proſlitution. 

He determined, therefore, to expoſtulate with his 
fon immediately upon this ſubje& ; but it is difficult to 
begin a thing. Not being uſed to ſuch domeſtic diſ- 
cipline, whenever William came beſore him, he felt 
himſelf unequal to the taſk, either of condemning his 
behaviour or reſiſting his incligations ; and it was ſome 
time before he could e re ſolution enough to be 
able to open the conference. 

The idea of parental authority was a notion as tho- 
roughly foreign to William's conception, as ſnow to 
an Indian; ſo that when the old gentleman, after firſt 
remonſlrating, began to ſputter out his injunctions and 
indignation, for he was obliged to put himſelf in a paſ- 
Hon in order to keep up his reſolution, the young man 
flood motionleſs and aghaſt, on ſuppoſing his father 
to have been ſuddenly ſeized with a fit of phrenzy. 
Nor was ſuch a conjefture at all unnatural, as he was 
equally innocent of the charge, as unuſed to either do- 

eument or command, For it is as true as ſtrange, 
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that the preity Jenny Wilſon, though frequently ſeen, 
had never yet been taken any particular notice of by 
our young ſtudent, who was by no means of an amo- 
rous complexion, 

What between ſurprize and perverſeneſs, he re- 
turned not the leaſt anſwer to his father's harangue z 
and from the peculiar bias of his mind, the reader 
will be able to account for his filence on that occaſion, 
leſt finding his real motive for retrgment approved, 
the pleaſure he then took in his ſpontaneous ſtudies 
might be deſtroyed. But this very converſation firſt 
awakened his attention towards the pretty Jenny, "and 
he returned to his dear aſylum with a degree of impa- 


tience and emotion which he had never before expe. | 


rienced for her, or any other of her ſex, * 

But, though he had been hitherto ſo inſenſible te 
her charms, his perſon and air, ſo ſuperior to thoſe 
of her own level, had not paſſed unmarked by the ſuſ- 
ecptible Jenny, though ſhe never revealed her paſſion 
by word, look, or action. She was ſimple, but not 
filly ; ignorant, but not vulgar ; with manners gentle 
and unaffected. Theſe qualities William thought were 
good materials to work upon; and having, on a little 
converſation with her, conceived a ſtrong attachment to 
her, immediately ſet about informing and improving 
the mind of his fair pupil, in order to render her wor- 
thy of the reſpectable ſituation of life he meant ſoon to 
place her in, | He 
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He had quitted his father abruptly, after the laſt in- 
terview, and the old man's aſſumed rage now became 
real; in the firſt tranſports of which he made a ſo- 
lemn vow, that if his ſon did not forthwith return 
home and abandon Jenny, he ſhould never again be 
received under his roof, nor would he ever leave him 
a ſhilling that he could deprive him of ; and the moſt 
conſiderable part of his fortune being of his own ac- 
quiſition, was, conſequently, in his own power, 

His fond mother immediately communicated this 
intelligence to him, but unhappily without effect ; for 
we have already ſeen that oppoſition was not the way 
to conquer his obſlinacy. Like an untamed colt, he 
was not to be reſtrained by the curb: but give him the 
reins, and he would run himſelf out of breath. This 
character in him they had diſcovered, indeed; but too 
late, alas! to reclaim him. 

This unhappy breach in her family ſoon fell heavy 
on Mrs. Rawdon ; ſhe could not exiſt without ſeeing 
her darling child, and in a ſhort time was ſunk into ſuch. 
a ſtate of dejection and languor, as awakened her huf- 
band's tenderneſs towards her; which he ſhewed by a 
full forgiveneſs of his ſon, ' whoſe baniſhment he re- 
voked, ſending an embaſſy to him, deſiring his imme» 
diate return. 6 

But the perverſe delinquent, I might add inhuman 
too, if a perſon governed by a froward nature might 
not be conſidered as an Automaton moved by internal 
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ſprings which actuate it unwittingly, refuſed to take the 


benefit of this A& of Grace, unleſs they would conſent 
likewiſe to his marrying his dear Jenny, and publicly 
acknowledge and receive her home as their daughtere 
in-law, Agreed, 

But, no ſooner was this fond defire of his heart eom- 
plied with, than his former ardour towards his favou- 
rite Jenny began to decline, and was ſoon extinguiſh- 
ed after he had introduced her into a polite circle 1n 
his mother's drawing-room that was aſſembled upon 
the occaſion, The charms of her perſon were leſſened 
by a compariſon ; and her bluſhing modelly, her tis 


midity, with the conſtraint and want of graces in all 


her geſtures, too plainly betrayed indications of mean 
birth and uneducated ruſticity. 
He lamented, indeed, his own inconſiſtency and 


inconſtancy both; but could not reſiſt the aſcendency 


of that malign planet, that powerful and fatal weak- 


neſs, which influenced and impelled him not only to 
diſlike, but deteſt, his every purſuit, when placed 
within his reach. As uſual, he ſighed and wept for 
his plaything, then caſt it with contempt away, 

The return of this worſe than prodigal ſon had 
reſtored both health and happineſs to his fond 
mother; and the moſt ſumptuous preparations were 
made for the intended nuptials ; when, on the 
morning of the day appointed for the ſo- 
lemnization, the unaccountable bridegroom diſap- 


peared 
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peared from Norwich, without leaving the leaſt hint 
behind him of his motive, or any trace for a purſuit, 
Grief and lamentation ſucceeded to feſtivity and joy; 
his unhappy parents were plunged into the deepeſt 
ſorrow; and the diſconſolate Jenny returned home a- 
gain to her father's, to live in a cottage, but not upon 
love, mourning the lols of a lover, and the diſappoint- 
ment of a huſband, 

The equally unhappy fugitive, for ſuch he really 
was, wanted neither ſenſe or virtue; he was both con- 
ſcious and aſhamed of the way wardneſs of his diſpo- 
fition, yet continued ſtill enſlaved to it; nor wers 
either his reaſon or morals ſufficiently ſtrong to con- 
-quer the unforiunate bias of wrong education, He 
felt for the ſufferings he inllicted on thoſe he loved 
but not having reſolution enough to prevent them, he 
never attempted even to excule, much leſs to juſtify, 
his miſconduct. 

With a diſturbed mind, and agitated frame, he had 
trolled out of Norwich, about four o'clock that ſum- 
mer's morning, without having determined on anv par- 
ticular route, or planned any manner of ſcheme for 
his future life, except a fixed reſolve of nevei teturn- 
ing to marry the forſaken Jenny for whom, notwith- 
ſtanding, he ſtill retained a fond affeftion, When he 
had walked about a dozen miles, a ſtage- coach bap- 
pened to be paſſing by, and, finding himſelf fatigued, 
he Rept into it, without even inquiring whither it was 
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going, and purſued his journey till he was ſet dowm 
in London, 

Among the paſſengers there happened to be recruit« 
ing officer, of the cavalry, who perceiving our young 
traveller had the appearance of a gentleman, entered 
into diſcourſe with him, at fight, They talked on a 
variety of ſubjects; but the gallant ſon of Mars ex- 
patiated more particularly on the noblenefs of his pro- 
fellion, of the honour and delights of a ſoldier's life. 
The inexperienced adventurer became quickly capti- 


vated with the dazzling idea of glory and renown 


which the gaſconading captain had ſo pompouſly diſ- 
played; his youthful imagination was kindled at the 
flame of heroiſm ;z and, by the time they had reached 
Whitechapel, he acquainted his new ſriend that he had 
conceived an ardour and ambition to ſerve a volunteer 


under his banner. 


The Captain was highly delighted with ſucha prize, 
as he hoped to be well paid for his diſcharge, ere long, 
when he might probably become weary of his pro- 
feſlion, or aſhamed of his ſtation z and immediately 
cloſed with the propoſition, On their arrival at the 
inn, he invited William to ſupper, and kept him with 
him that night, as he apprehended that our young ſol- 
dier might poſſibly have ſome friend in London, who 
would diſcourage or oppoſe his preſent martial diſpo- 


tion, 
The next morning he offered to inliſt him, by the 


uſual method of giving money, but William rejected 


the | 
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the proffer 3 as a gentleman Volunteer, or Cadet, and 
a common trooper, he imagined not to be ſubjett to 
the ſame confihement, or ſtrictneſs of diſcipline ; but 
he ſoon diſcovered the futility of that obinion, when 
he entered upon duty at Coventry, where the corps 
was then ſtationed, 

This mortified him extremely, and he now began 
to lament his precipitate adoption; and, according to 
the general tenor of his character became thoroughly 
unhappy and diſguſted, both at the meanneſs and 
Atigue of his ſituation and ſervice, He wouid, as on 
former occaſions, have flung away his play-thing + 
but, alas! the indulgence of his uſual caprice remain- 
ed now no longer in his power. 

He ſometimes thought of communicating his diſtreſs 
yo his parents, in order to procure a releaſe from his 
eaptivity, as he now deemed it; but then again, his 
pride revolted againſt the humiliating idea of confeſ- 
fing his folly, and his perverſeneſs oppoſed a conſe- 
quent ſubmiſſion to their will and governance. He 
chere fore endeavoured to reconcile himſelf to the lot 
he had caſt, and the fate he had made for himſelf: 
the reſource of books was {till left him, and a cir- 
culating library became, for a time, the only ſolace of 
ꝓis woes. | 

During the captain's abode at Coventry, our young 
adventurer had received a random ſhot from Cupid ; 


For, on (he oppolite fide of the ſtreet to where he was 
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Billeted, lived an opulent ribband-weaver, lately mar- 
ried to an handſome young woman, who happened to 
have a little more of romance, or rather of novel, in her 
compoſition, than ſuited well with her ſituation or o- 
ther circumſtances of life. Reſpective glances had 
paſſed to and fro, which ſoon created a mutual deſire 
of being further acquainted with each other. 

tolerable figure in a red coat, though it were but 


in a common ſoldier, is more apt to captivate an un- 
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4 educated female mind, than an hand ſomer perſon dreſ- 
4 ſed in black, brown, or blue. Beſides, the regula- 
I rity of William's conduft, and his continued appli- 
cation to books, gave our young wife an higher idea 


of his character, than ſuited with his preſent condi- 
tion; and by the force of a warm imagination, ſhe 
concluded him to be ſome kmght-errant chevalier, 
perhaps 2 prince in maſquerade, 

D pon ſuch a prepoſſeſſion, ſhe frequently took oc- 
caſion of obſerving to her huſhand, the ſobriety and 
derency of the young trooper's behaviour; adding, 
that ſhe thought it incumbent upon perſons of a certain 
rank in life, to encourage ſo much propriety and re- 


gularity of demeanour in the military. The honeſt 
man, who, like moſt other domellic huſbands, might 


43 polübly by this time have become a little weary of a 
4 conſlant tẽte- d- tete, and being reaſonably conſident of 
3 his wiſe's integrity, inclined to her argument, and a- 
48 # = greed to invite our cadet to their next Sunday's beef 
+ 3 end pudding, 8 

Vor. I. 4. * This 
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This certainly was the belt meal our hungry ſoldier 
had ſat down to, ſince he had wandered away from his 
father's houſe ; but his eyes became ſtill more vora- 
cious chan his appetitez for, upon a nearer view of 
his fair neighbour, he diſcovered the ſtrongeſt likeneſs 
between her and his ſtill loved, but once adored Jen- 
ny. This peculiarity of reſemblance might, perhaps, 
at firſt, have attracted his gaze; but his admiration of 
her beauty was much farther enhanced by the impro- 
bability of his being able to gain her conſidering her 
as the property of another, upon whom ſhe had volun- 
tarily beſtowed her perſon and allections. 

Mrs. Naſh, our preſent heroine, was weak, but not 
wicked; fond, but not free; and therefore, though 
ſhe frequently indulged herſelf in the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing and converhng with her imaginary hero, ſhe never 
treſpaſſed, in the leaſt, againſt the ſtricteſt rules of de- 
corum, by either countenancing or permitting any im- 
proper liberties to be taken with her perſon : the alie- 
nation of her heart was the ſole crime ſhe committed 
againll her huſhand 3 and as it does not appear. that 
he ever milled it, ſhe comforted herſelf with thinking, 
like Othello, thac 5 he was not robbed at all.” 

Matters ramained in this ſituation, till the route for 
the removal of the regiment from Coventry drew near. 
It juſt then happened that Mr. Naſh, his friendly hoſt, 
was taken ill of a ſlow fever, which prevented our 
platonic pair from meeting as frequently as uſual ; 
which, though but @ lingle diſtreſs to William, was a 
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double 
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double one to Mrs. Naſh, as being an addition to her 
concern for her huſband. However, the evening be- 
fore the troops began their march, they contrived to 
meet, alas! to part—after having mutually exchanged 
profeſſions of fondneſs and everlaſting remembrance, 
with ſome .whiſperings of a contingent connection for 
life, if a certain melancholy event ſhould come to pals. 
This appears to me the only place, throughout our 
ſtory, where that well known moral obſervation may * 
be introduced with propriety, that “ Fatg ever aids 
the vows of Lovers, when the torch of Hymen is te 
light them to their wiſhes.”? It followed then, as a thing 
of courſe, that a few days after William's departure 
from Coventry, Mr. Naih alſo took his departure 
from life ; and, as he had no child, left the whole of 


* 


his fortune, amounting to about kx thouſand pounds, 
to his mourntng relict. 

It is not quite impoſhble, but that the generous idea 
4 » ef rendering her lover a ſoldier of Fortune, in the lite- 
mM ral ſenſe, by preſenting him with her hand and purſe 


wm together, might have in ſome ſort helped to conſole her 


for the loſs of her elder friend. However, Mrs. Naſh, 
5 ever acting up to the niceſt regard to propriety, re ſolv- 
- = ed to wait the uſual ſolitary and tedious interval which 
it, 5 . the decorums of the world have eſtabliſhed in viduity, 
1 5 before ſhe would proceed to make the overture, by ac- 
5 : quainting the lover with her preſent diſengaged fitua- 
8 2 tion; thinking, very juſtly, that to deſerve a man's eſ- 
able vVeem, goes a great way towards the preſcrving his love, 
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During this her interval of probation, apprekend- 
ing that what between the loſs of her huſhand, and 
the abſence of her lover, the time might hang heavily 
on her hands, ſhe bethought herſelf of inviting a pret- 
ty young woman, a coulin-german of hers, toher houſe, 
as a companion to relieve the irkſomeneſs of her ſoli- 
tude, It is ſaid, that “it is not good for man to live 
alone,” and woman thinks it a double evil, 

This perſon happened luckily to be juſt then in ſuch 
a ſympathetic diſpoſition of mind and circumſtances, 
as beſt ſuited the occaſion ; being herſelf alſo in love, 
and ſeparated from the dear object of her aifeftions 3 


. for I think this as good a time as any to acquaint the 


reader, that this very friend was no other than the for- 
Laken Jenny Wilſon ; and this may likewiſe account 
for the great Hkeneſs between them, before hinted at, 
as taken notice of by William. 

Miſs Wilſon readily accepted of the invitation, and 
came accordingly, unknowing of Mrs, Naſh's engage- 
ment; who was, at the ſame time, equally ignorant 


alſo, of her conſin's prior attachment and præcontract 


with the ſame perſon. But it was not long before a 
mutual diſcovery of this ſecret was made, to the mu- 
tual unhappineſs of them both. For as the unburthen. 
ing of an oppreſſed heart in the boſom of a friend, is 
one of the greateſt and moſt natural indulgencies ang 
reliefs to a diſtreſſed mind, the afflicted Jenny ſoon 
made the widow a confidant in her unfortunate tory 
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concluding it with weeping over the ſuppoſed aſhes of 
her betrothed ſwan, whom ſhe had, by that time, 
from not having received any manner of account of 
him ſince his flight, already numbered with the dead. 

Mrs. Naſh had patiently liſtened to the firſt parts 
of the narrative, with mute attention, with cordial 
looks of friendſhip and compaſſion ; the deſcription 
of the face, perſon, and manners, of the hero of the 
tale, more particularly interelled her, from a 
likeneſs in the portrait; and ſhe molt highly com- 
mended her couſin's taſte and attachment, in honour of 
her own. But when the diſconſolate Jenny had ſigh- 
ed out the name of IVilliam Rawdon, the aſtoniſhed 
relict uttered a loud ſcream, and ſunk back motionleſs 
in her chair, 8 5 

The aſſectionate Jenny's ſurprize at this circumſtance, 
was ſuſpended for the preſent by her alarm about her 
Friend, to whom ſhe aſſiduouſly applied every manner 
of aſſiſtance in her power; and who, as ſoon as ſhe 
had recovered the uſe of her ſpeech, left her no longer 
in doubt with regard to the cauſe of her emotion, by 
immediately launching out againſt the perhdy of man, 
the baſeneſs of William in particular, and the diſap- 
Pointment of women who expett either truth, honour, 
or conſlancy, in the faithleſs ſex; while the tender 


Jenny's reſentment at her lover's defettion, became 


3 _ wholly 
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wholly abſorbed in the joy ſhe was ſenſible of, at hears 
Ing that he was ſtill alive; though dead, alas! to her, 

She would have inſtantly ſent off an expreſs to ac» 
quaint his unhappy father and mother with the lucky 
diſcovery ſhe had made of their ſon's exiſtence, in 
order to have a releaſe procured for him from his pre- 
Tent mean and irkſome ſituation ; but the artful widow 
prevented the kindneſs of her intention ; having firſt 
determined to ſee her ſpouſe elett once more, in the 
ſame rank of life he had been at parting, with a view 
of intereſting his gratitude, at leaſt, in her favour, by 
a diſplay of her own generoſity, in offering to make 
him maſter of her perſon and fortune, under the pre- 
ſumption of his preſent apparent circumſtances, 

The mild and meek-ſpirited Jenny was forced to 
acquieſce in this delay; ſhe had neither reſolution, 
nor even its baſtard brother, obſtinacy, in her nature; 
ſo that not having any meaſure of her own to purſue, 
Jhe ſubmitted herſelf implicitly to be governed in this 
matter by the advice and conduct of her more potent 
Matron and rival, 

The gentleneſs of her manners, with the unhappineſs 
of her mind, conduced greatly to ſoften the heart of 
her couſin into a fort of fympathy with hers, as ſoon 
as the firſt ſhock of this eclairciſlement had ſublided ; 
ſo that ſhe freely com nunicated to her the ſeveral 


ſchemes ſhe was every minute. framing upon this oc- 
eaſion, which, though many, were all unſatis factory F 


il 
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till at length ſhe reſolved on one purpoſe, in which 
the defired the concurrence of her friend and fellow- 
ſufferer ; which was, that they would both fee him to- 
gether, make their ſeparate claims and remonſtrances 
to him in preſence of each other, and then leave him 
perfectly free in his choice; mutually engaging, that 
on his determination, the rejected claimant ſhould ac- 
quieſce in his option, and not attempt to make uſe of 
any means whatſoever to impede the happineſs of her 
more fortunate rival, 


> | 
Thefe conditions were gladly received, and readily "1 


agreed to, by the deſponding Jenny, as they ſeemed to '1 
be perfectly candid on the part of the propoſer ; and 


afforded her alſo ſome ſmall gleam of hope, a poſſible 
chance at leaſt, of what ſhe had hitherto deſpaired of, 
ever ſince her dear faithleſs William's unaccountable 
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elopement. | 
Nor indeed was this proceeding of his even now 
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cleared up by the information ſhe had ſince received 
from the widow ; as his acquaintance and engagement 


with her, had been ſubſequent to his ſo ſudden diſap- 
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5 pearance, Had this been a matter of higher conſe. 

1 f quence, of more publ.c notoriety in the annals of a | 
n ſlate. Hiſlorians would be found, as is too much their 1 
; manner, who would have pretended to offer a ſolution f "i 
1} | of the difficulty; in which, from an ignorance in hu- ; 

. | man nature, they would have been as much miſtaken, 

+» | ws Tacitus and ſuch deep writers have been, before 
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them, in other inſtances of like nature, by moſt ingeni- 
ouſly deducing motives from reaſon, policy, or deſign, 


which were merely owing to conſtitution, character, or 
caprice, 


The mighty Czar what made to wed a Punk ? 
6 The mighty Czar might anſwer, he was drunk.“ 
This reſolution being once digeſted and mutually 
aſſented to, theſe amicable, though {till anxious com- 
petitors for the prize of love embraced each other with 
the molt perfect cordiality and reſtored affection: but 
ſtill poſtponing the compietion of their ſcheme, till the 
period preſccibed par b'etiguette du bienſeance ſhould 
have G&mped away, when the impatient, but ſtill decent 
widow might be at liberty to throw aſide her ſable garb, 
and either aſſume the gay bridal garment, or wear the 
pale, willow green, ſor life, 

ere, in order to amuſe this dull interim, let the 
reader take a trip with me after William to his cantor- 
ment, and enquire how he has employed his leiſure 
there, in the abſence of a woman whom he not only 
loved with fondnefs, but alſo moſt highly eſteemed ; to 
both of which regards, indeed, Mrs. Naſh's behaviour 
towards him had fully intitled her, as it was at once 
both kind and guarded, This need not be deemed the 
Jureſt, for in truth it is, and ought ever to be, the only 

method of rendering a paſſion permanent, 
The Cornet of the troop he belonged to, was a young 
wan af molt engaging manners, for whom our William 
happened 
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happened to conceive ſo itrong an aſfection, that he 
manifeſted his attachment to him by every attention 
and aſliduity in his power. His complacences were 
ſoon remarked by the Cornet, and a ſympathy of good- 
will led him, in turn, to dillinguiſh his friend from the 
reſt of his corps. He had him frequently to dine with 
him in his own apartments, and always took. him abroad 
upon his ſporting parties, 

But this amicable intercourſe was of a ſhort date, as 
the reſtleſſneſs and inconſtancy of William's mind ſoon 


put an end to it. Being once in poſſeſſion of his with, 
it required ſome new difficulties to continue his enjoy- 


ment. He of courſe became cold and careleſs ; refuſed 
his patron's invitation to dinner, and declined attending 
him in his excurſions into the country round about their 
quarters, 

Such an unaccountable behaviour at firſt ſurpriſed 
Cornet Adams, next diſguſted, and at length provoked 
him to ſome warmth of expoſtulation upon the ſubject; 
in which, happening to make a merit of his condeſcen- 
ſion to the meanneſs of William's ſtation, he felt him- 
ſelf ſo highly piqued at this reproach, that he immer 
diately revealed hir real condition in life; and told him 
that if the ſtrictneſs of military - law did not oppoſe his 
reſentment, he would that inſtant convince him, chat 
he was not by nature unworthy of the rank he had ſo 
unhappily degraded himſelf from by his indiſcretion. 

Coraet 
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Cornet Adams being hot, brave, and impatient, 
quickly waved the punctilio of diſcipline, and drew 
his ſword, William was as ready, on his part, anda 
conflict enſued : in which the latter had the misfortune 
as may hereafter appear, to reſerve his own life, and 
wound his antagoniſt ſo mortally, that he died in a few 
days; but behaved himſelf with ſo much honour as to 
acquit William of the duel, ſo as to ſcreen him from 
the penalties of a court-martial upon that account, 

But to return :—As ſoon as the day appointed by 
the Ladies, for putting their plan of experiment into 
execution, arrived, the fair rivals ſet off from Coven- 
try to Canterbury, where the troop that our hero rods 
in was then ſlationed. They travelled poſt ; and by 
eking out the day with half the night, they reached 
their purpoſed flage on the ſecond noon, juſt as ths 
cavalry was returning from a ſervice of danger in ſup- 
port of the Revenue, againſt a gang of ſmugglers on 
the Kentiſh coaſt, 

As ſoon as they alighted at the Inn, they diſpatched 
a meſſenger in queſt of William, with an anonymous 
billet, containing only theſe few words: * Two La- 
dies, juſt arrived in town, preſent their compliments 
to Mr. Rawdon, and deſire the pleaſure of his com- 
pany to dinner, and ſpend the evening together.“ They 
concealed their names, for fear of apprizing him of 
the deſign of their coming upon him thus in couples; 


whilg 


* 
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while our anomalous Cavalier, to whom the completion 
of his wiſhes ever became a diſappointment, whoſe 
poſſeſſion ceaſed to be enjoyment, and who was tired 
to death with ſpending two days ſucceeding each other 
in the ſame company and unvaried occupation, readily 
accepted the galant invitation, in hopes it might poſſi- 
bly turn out an adventure, or ſerve, at leaſt, to diver- 
ſify the dull ſcene of his preſent life. 

He was in ſo great a hurry to obey the ſummons, 
that accoutred as he was, jult as he had alighted from 
his horſe, with his carbine ſlung acroſs his ſhoulder, 
he immediately repaired to the Inn, But when he was 
ſhewn into the room where his fair hoſts were ſeated, 
his embarraſſment and ſurprize became equally viſible 
in his looks and actions ; nor were the Ladies theme 
ſelves, though better prepared for the interview, undes 
leſs difficulty or confulion ; ſo that it was ſome minutes 
before any one of the triumvirate could collect their 
ſpirits ſufficiently, either to advance to ſalute each 


other, or open the congreſs, 


At length, the timerous Jenny, as had been before 


agreed upon between the couſins, that as firſt claimant 


ſue ſhould firſt ſpeak, with a mild aſpett and fond re- 
gard, afaltering voice and trembling accent, thus ad- 
dreſſed her ſpeech to the aſtounded Cavalier: 

After the pains you took to win my affectiôns, 
aud afterwards to obtain the conſent of your own fa- 


mily 
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mily to our union, your ſudden diſappearance, and ad 
the very criſis of your wiſhes too, I own both ſurpri- 
red, and rendered me unhappy. I feared ſome ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable accident had befallen 
you; and the pique and reſentment which ſuch a beha- 
viour might naturally have inſpired, were thus ſuſpend- 
ed by the alarm I had Brceived with regard to your 
life and ſafety. Under theſe apprehenſtons, my mind 
had laboured for ſome time; till my friend, here pre- 
ſent, having become a widow, delired the ſolace and 
relief of my ſociety at her houſe, during the preſ- 
cribed interval of her mourning; and as it is natural, 
in grief, to communicate one's afliiftion, I had, upon 
mentioning your name, the pleaſure to hear that you 
were ſtill alive; but the mortification and concern, at 
the ſame time, to learn that you had entered into an 
engagement with her, inconſiſtent with your own hos 
nour and my happineſs. I come not here, notwith- 
Nanding, to upbraid your ſeeming infidelity, as I can- 
not yet diveſt myſelfſo far of the good opinion I had 
| Gpce ſo fondly conceived of the man I loved, as not 
to ſuſpect that the ſlight you have ſo ſtrongly marked 
towards me, muſt have been owing rather to ſome fault 
or error in my conduct, than to any falſehood or baſe- 
neſs in your own character. The intent, therefore, of 
Ws 1 interview, is not to reclaim your affechons, but, 


mercly 
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merely to afford you an opportunity of vindicating 
yourſelf from the unkindneſs and contempt you have 
ſhewn me, by charging me with that unworthineſs in 
myſelf, which alone could juſtify ſo extraordinary, and 
otherwiſe unaccountable a procceding. I pretend not te 
urge my argument any further on this ſubjett, I demand 
nothing but what I have a right to exatt ; I take part 
with you againſt myſelf, and ſhall be rendered leſs un- 
happy in being able to acquit you, even though this 
mould turn out to my own condemnation,” 

Here ſhe reſted ; and the diſtreſſed William looked 
on her with fondneſs and concern, but remained filent 
while the other plaintiff, who both by her countenance 
and geſtures, notwithſtanding the amicable terms be— 
fore entered into, betrayed the utmoſt impatience and 
anxiety while the lovely Jenny continued her tender 
and pathetic expoſtulation, fearing it might have re— 
vived William's former pallion for her, and defeated 
her own ſuit, advanced towards him, and thus deliver— 
her harangue, in turn: 

* I ſhall not, Sir, ſaid ſhe, defire ſo long an au- 
dience of you as my friend here has done. A ſtory of fo 
old a date as hers, may, perhaps, have required a detail 
from the beginning; but all I think neceſlary, on my 
part, is to commence mine from our lalt interview; 
and for the recollettion of the engagement then enter- 
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ed into between us, the ſhorteſt memory may, I think, 
be ſufficient, I ſhall, therefore, only add, that I 
have manifeſted my attachment towards you in the 
moſt unequivocal manner poſſible, even under the 
condition of a prior obligation, and before I knew 
that you were intitled, either by birth or fortune, to 
the rank or conſideration of a Gentleman, I am 
now ſet at liberty of fulfilling my part of our mutual 
engagement, and am come hither to know whether 
you are willing to perform yours?“ 

dhe ceaſed ; and the unhappy and diſtreſſed Wil- 
liam, reſembling the figure of Hercules, flanding 
irreſolute between the two female advocates for plea- 
ſure and virtue, regarding her with a countenance of 
perplexity and ſhame, ſighed often, turning his eyes 
ſometimes towards Jenny, then up to Heaven, and 
then on the widow again, till after a few minutes 
palled in mournful looks and mute reilections, he thus 
replicd : | 

+ My fate has been, indeed, moſt peculiarly un- 
fortunate, as it has rendered me not only miſerable 
my ſelf, but the cauſe alſo of unhappineſs to others. 
Both of your claims J acknowledge to be juſt, and yet 
I find it alike impoliible to diſcharge my obligations 
to either; not from the equality of your rights, of 
your merits, or from the equipoiſe of my own affections 


for even though either of you ſhould, this moment, 


reſign 
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reſign your pretenſions, the difficulty would yet ſtill 
remain with me as ſtrong as now; for I muſt confeſs 
an inſuperable pre-engagement, long before I became 
acquainted with either of you. — I was, alas! wed- 
ded to my own caprice, by an unhappy bias of edu- 
cation; which renders me not only indifferent, but 
even averſe, to every wiſh I frame, to every object 
I defire, from the moment I have it in my power to 
compaſs to enjoy them, Thoſe who have been treat- 
ed too long like ſpoiled children, will become techy 
and froward to their life's end. Unreſtrained deſires 
create a ſatiety to the mind, as too great an indulgence 
of appetite gives a loathing to the ſtomach ; ſo that 
to a perſon thus forlorn, rational pleaſures, as well 
as natural food, become at length too inſipid to yield 
either ſatisfafttion or enjoyments. I have, for ſome 
time paſt, been diſguſted with my exiſtence, and this 
event has completed my averſion to it, I cannot en- 
dure life upon ſuch terms, to be thus an outcaſt of 
ſociety, and the cauſe of wretchedneſs to thoſe prin- 
cipally, whom duty or affeftion have ever connected 
with me. I forgive, however, my too kind, too 
cruel parents, begging of Heaven, alſo to ſorgive my 
own diltrattion,” 
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So ſaying, he leaned his breaſt over his muſket, 
and touching the trigger with the toe of his boot, in- 
ſtantly diſcharged the piece, and fell a victim to his 
own diſcontent, and a ſacrifice to the vice and folly 
of a fatal and 1il-judged indulgence, The aſtoniſhed 
rivals tirft ſcreamed aloud, and then ſunk down toge- 
ther on the bleeding corpſe ; in which ſituation they 
remained till the people of the Inn, being ſummoned 
by the ſhot and cries, came running into the room, 
and ſeparated the living from the dead. 

The Painter who drew a veil over Agamemnon's, 
face, at the ſacrifice of his daughter, gave a proper. 
hint to all who ſhould attempt to defcribe ſome of the 
miſerics of the human mind, either with the pencil or 
the pen; as there are certain ſituations in misfortune, 
which are not to be conveyed by either. Among 
theſe, I think, may be ranked that in which we now 
Jeave poor Mrs. Naſh, and the tilt more unhappy 
Jenny Wilſon. The latter did not long ſurvive this 
Tad diſaſter ; the diſappointed widow too perſevered 
in her ſolitary ſtate of viduity, till ie was aſked to 
change it ; and the unhappy parents of the unfortunate 
Suicide died ſoon of grief, lamenting their indiſeretion 


and miſlaken notions of Education, 
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YORICK'S DEATH. 
[STERNE, | 


Few hours before Yor'ck breathed his laſt, Eu- 


genius ſlept in, with an intent to take his laſt 


ſight and laſt farewel of him. Upon his drawing Vo- 


rick's curtain, and alking how he felt himſelf, Yorick 


looking up in his face, took hold of his hand, — and, 
after thanking him for the many tokens of his friend- 
ſhip to him, for which, he ſaid, if it was their fate to 
meet hereafter, he would thank him again and again 
he told him, he was within a few hours of giving his 
enemics the flip for ever. — I hope not, anſwered 
Eugenius, with tears trickling down his cheeks, and 
with the tendereſt tone that over man ſpoke, — I hope 
not, Yorick, ſaid he, — Yorick replied, with a look- 
up, and a gentle ſqueeze of Eugenius's hand, —and 
that was all, — but it cut Eugenius to his heart. 
Come, come, Yorick, quoth Eugenius, wiping his 
eyes, and ſummoning up the man within him, — my 
dear lad, be comforted, — let not all thy ſpirits and 
fortitude forſake thee at this criſis when thou moſt wants 
eſt them; — who knows what reſources are in ſtore, 
and what the power of God may yet do for thee ? — 
Yorick laid his hand upon his heart, and gently ſhook 
his head; for my part, continued Eugenius, crying 
bitterly as he uttered the words, — I declare, I know 
| 1 3 | not, 
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not, Yorick, how to part with thee, and would glad- 
ly flatter my hopes, added Eugenius, chearing up his 
voice, that there is ſtill enough of thee left to make a 
biſhop, — and that I may live to ſee it.'— I beſeech 
thee, Eugenius, quoth Yorick, taking off his night- 
cap as well as he could with his left hand, — his right 
being flill graſped cloſe in that of Eugenius, — I be- 
ſeech thee to take a view of my head, — 1 ſee nothing 
that ails it replied Eugenius. Then, alas! my friend, 
ſaid Yorick, let me tell you, that it is ſo bruiſed and 
mis-ſhapencd with the blows which have been ſo unhand- 
ſomely given me in the dark, that I might ſay with 
Sancho Panca, that ſhould I recover, and“ mitres 
thereupon be ſuffered to rain down from Heaven as 
thick as hail, not one of them would fit it.“ — Yorick's 
laſt breath was hanging upon his trembling lips, ready 
10 depart as he uttered this ;—yet ſtill it was uttered 
with ſomething ofa Cervantic tone; —and as he ſpoke 
it, Eugenius could perceive a ſtream of lambent fire 
lighted up for a moment in his eyes — faint picture 
of thoſe flaſhes of his ſpirit, which (as Shakeſpeare ſaid 
of his anceſtor} were wont to ſet the table in a roar ! 
Eugenius was convinced from this, that the heart 
of his friend was broke; he ſqueezed his hand, — and 
then walked ſoftly out of the room, weeping as he 
walked, Yorick followed Eugenius with his eyes to 


the door, — he then cloſed them — and never opened 
them more. 
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He lies buried in a corner of his church yard, un- 
der a plain marble {lab, which his friend Eugenius, by 
leave of his executors, laid upon his grave, with no 
more than theſe three words of inſcri ption, ſerving 


both for his epitaph, and elegy — 


Alas, poor YORICK ! 


Ten times a day has Yorick's ghoſt the conſolation 
to hear his monumental inſcription read over. with ſuch 
a variety of plaintive tones, as denote a general pity 
and eſteem for him; — a foot way croſſing the chuxch- 
yard cloſe by his grave, — not a paſlenger goes by, 
without flopping to call a look upon it, — and ſighing 


as he walks on, 


Alas, poor YORICK ! 
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ON THE GREAT HISTORICAL AGES, 
[VoLTAIRE, | 
VERY age has produced heroes and politicians z 


all nations have experienced revolutions ; and all 
hiſtories are nearly alike, to thoſe who ſeek only to 
furniſh their memories with facts; but whoſoever thinks, 
or, what is ſtill more rare, whoſoever has taſte, will 
find but four ages in the hiſtory of the world. Theſe 
four happy ages are thoſe in which the arts were car- 
ried to perfection; and which, by ſerving as the æra 


of 
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of the greatneſs of the human mind, are examples for 
poſterity. 

The firſt of theſe ages to which true glory is annex- 
ed, is that of Philip and Alexander, or that of a Peri- 
cles, a Demoſthenes, an Ariſtotle, a Plato, an Apelles, 
a Phidias, and a Praxiteles; and this honour has been 
confined within the limits of ancient Greece; the relt 
of the known world was then in a {tate of barbariſm. 

The ſecond age is that of Cæſar and Auguſtus, 
diſtinguiſhed likewiſe by the names of Lucretius, Ci- 
cero, Titus, Livius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, 
and Vitruvius. | 

The third is that which followed the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople by Mahomet II. Then a family of private 
citizens was ſeen to do that which the kings of Europe 
ought to have undertaken, The Medicis invited to 
Florence the Learned, who had been driven out of 
Greece by the Turks,—This was the age of Italy's 
glory. The polite arts had already recovered a new 
life in that country; the Italians honoured them with 
the title of Virtu, as the firſt Greeks had diſtinguiſhed 
them by the name of Wiſdom, Every thing tended 
towards perfection; a Michael Angelo, a Raphael, 
a Titian, a Taſſo, and an Ariofto, flouriſhed. The 
art of engraving was invented; elegant architectute 
appeared again, as admirable as in the moſt triumphant 
ages of Rome ; and the Gothic barbariſm, which had 

| disfigured 


- 
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disfigured Europe in every kind of production, was 
driven from Italy, to make way for good taſte, 

The arts, always tranſplanted from Greece to Italy, 
found themſelves in a favourable ſoil, where they in. 
flantly produced fruit, France, England, Germany, 
and Spain, aimed in their turns to gather theſe fruits; 
but either they could not live in thoſe climates, or elſe 
they degenerated very faſt. 

Francis I. encouraged learned men, but ſuch as 
were merely learned men: he had architetts ; but he 
had no Michael Angelo, nor Palladio: he endeavoured 
in vain to eſtabliſh ſchools for painting; the Italian 
maſters whom he invited to France, raiſed no pupils 
there. Some epigrams, and a few looſe tains, made 
the whole of our poetry. Rabelais was the only profe- 


writer 1n vogue in the time of Henry II, 


Ina word, the Italians alone were in poſſeſſion of 


every thing that was beautiful, excepting muſic, winch 
was then but in a rude ſtate; and experimental philo— 
ſophy, which was every where equally unknown, 
Laſtly, the fourth age is that known by the name of 
the age of Lewis XIV. and is perhaps that which ap- 
proaches the neareſt to perfection of all the four: en- 
riched by the diſcoveries of the three former ones, it 
has done greater things in certain kinds than thoſe 
three together. All the arts, indeed, were not car- 
ried farther than under the Medicis, Auguſtus, and 


Alexander; but human reaſon in general was more 


improved, 
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improved, In this age we firſt became acquainted 
with ſound philoſophy. It may truly be ſaid, that 
from the laſt years of Cardinal Richelieu's adminiftra- 
tion till thoſe which followed the death of Lewis XIV. 
there has happened ſuch a general revolution in our 
arts, our genius, our manners, and eyen in our go- 
vernment, as will ſerve as an immortal mark to the 
true glory of our country, This happy influence has 
not been confined to France ; it has communicated 
itſelf to England, where it has ſtirred up an emulation 
which that ingenious and deeply-learned nation flood 
in need of at that time; it has introduced taſte into 
Germany, and the ſciences into Ruſſia ; it has even 
re-animated Italy, which was languiſhing; and Eu- 
rope is indebted for its politeneſs and ſpirit of ſociety 
to the court of Lewis XIV, 
Before this time, the Italians called all the people 
on this ſide the Alps by the name of Barbarians. It 
muſt be owned that the French, in ſome degree, de- 
ſerved this reproachful epithet. Our forefathers joined 
the romantic gallantry ofthe Moors with the Gothig 
rudeneſs, They had hardly any of the agreeable arts 
amongſt them; which 1s a proof that the uſeful arts 
were likewiſe negletted ; for, when once the things 
of uſe are carried to perfection, the tranſition is quickly 
made to the elegant and the agreeable; and it 1s not 
at all aſtoniſhing, that painting, ſculpture, poetry, 
eloquence, 
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eloquence, and philoſophy, ſhould be in a manner 


unknown to a nation, who, though poſſeſſed of har- 


bours on the Weſlern ocean and the Mediterranean 
ſea, were without ſhips z and who, though fond of 
luxury to an exceſs, were hardly provided with the 
molt common manufactures. 

The Jews, the Genoeſe, the Venetians, the Portu- 
gueſe, the Flemiſh, the Dutch, and the Engliſh, in 
their turns carried on the trade of France, which was 


ignorant even of the firſt principles of commerce, Lewis 


XIII. at his acceſhon to the crown had not a lingle 


{hip ; the city of Paris contained not quite four hundred 


thouſand men, and had not above four fine public edifi 
ces ; other cities of the kingdom reſembled thoſe pitiful 


villages which we ſee on 'the other fide of the Loire, 
The nobility, who were flationed in the country, in 
dungeons ſurrounded with deep ditches, oppreſſed the 
peaſant who cultivated the land. The high roads were 
almoſt impaſſable ; the towns were dellitute of police; 
and the government had hardly any credit among foe 
reign nations. | 

We mult acknowledge, that, ever ſince the decline 
of the Carlovingian family, France had languiſhed 
more or leſs in this infirm ſlate, merely for want of the 
benefit of a good adminiſtration, 

For a ſtate to be powerful, the people mult either 
enjoy a liberty founded on the laws, or the royal au- 


thority 
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thority muſt be fixed beyond all oppoſition, In 
France, the people were ſlaves till the reign of Philip 
Auguſtus ; the noblemen were tyrants till Lewis XI, 
and the kings, always employed in maintaining their 
authority againſt thetr vaſſals, had neither leiſure to 
think about the happineſs of their ſubjetts, nor the 
power of making them happy. 

Lewis XI. did a great deal for the regal power, but 
nothing for the happineſs or glory of the nation, 
Francis I. gave birth to trade, navigation, and ali the 
arts ; but he was too unfortunate to make them take 
root in the nation during his time, fo that they all pe- 
riſhed with him, Henry the Great was on the point 
of raiſing France from the calamities and barbariſins 
in which ſhe had been plunged by thirty years of 
diſcord, when he was aſſaſſinated in his capital, in the 
midſt of a people whom he had begun to make happy. 
The Cardinal de Richelieu, buſted in humbling the 
houſe of Aultria, the Calviniſts, and the Grandees, 
did not enjoy a power ſufficiently undiſlurbed to reform 
the nation; but he had at leaſt the honour of beginning 
this happy work, 

Thus, for the ſpace of goo years, our genius had 
been almoſt always reſlra:ined under a Gothic govern— 
ment, in the midſt of diviſions and civil wars; deſ- 
titute of any laws or fixed cuſtoms ; changing every 
ſecond century a language which {1.11 continued rude 


and 
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and unformed. The nobles were without diſcipline, 


and ſtrangers to every thing but war and idleneſs; the 
clergy lived in diſorder and ignorance; and the com- 
mon people without induſlry, and flupihed in their 
wretchedneſs. 

The French had no ſhare either in the great diſca« 
veries, or admirable inventions of other nations; they 
have no title to the diſcoveries of printing, gunpowder, 
glaſſes, teleſcopes, the ſettor, compais,, the air-pump- 
or the true ſyſtem of the univerſe : they were making 
tournaments, while the Portugueſe and Spaniards were 
diſcovering and conquering new countries from the eaſt 
fo the well of the known world, Charles V, had al- 
ready ſcattered the treaſures of Mexico over Europe, 
before the ſubjects of Francis I. had diſcovered the 
uncultivated country of Canada; but, by the little 
which the French did in the beginning of the ſixteentk 
century, we may ſee what they are capable of when 
properly condutted, 
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THE CHARACTER OF FRANCIS I. 
WITH SOME REFLECTIONS ON UlsS 
Rivalfhip with Charles J. 
RANCIS died at Rambouiliet, on the laſt day 
of March, in the fifty- third year of his age, and 


| the thicty-third year of his reign, During twenty-eight 


[700 of that time, an avowed rivalſhip, ſubſiſted be- 
| 4ween him and the emperor, which involved not only 
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their own Aid, but the greater part of Europe 
in wars, proſecuted with more violent animoſity, and 
drawn out to a greater length, than had been known in 
any former period. Many circnmſtances contributed 
to both. Their animoſity was founded in oppoſition 
of intereſt, heightened by perſonal emulation and ex- 
aſperated not only by mutual injuries, but by recipro- 
cal inſults. At the ſame time, whatever advantage 
one ſeemed to poſſeſs towards gaining the aſcendant 
was wondertully balanced by ſome favourable circum- 
lance, pccultar to the other, The emperor's domi- 
nions were of great extent, The French king's lay 
more compact: Francis governed his kingdom with 
abſolute power ; that of Charles was limited, but he 
ſupplied the want of authority by addreſs ; the troops 
of the former were more impetuous and enterprizing $ 
thoſe ↄf the latter better diſciplined, and more patient 
of fiauguc. The talents and abilities of the two mo- 
narchs were as different as the advantages which they 
»nd contributed no leſs to prolong the conteſt 
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| Charles deliberated long, and determined with cool- 
neſs ; but, having once fixed his plan, he adhered to it 
with inflexible obſtinacy, and neither danger nor diſ- 
couragement could turn him aſide from the execution of 
it, The ſucceſs of their enterpriſes was as different 
as their characters, and was uniformly influenced by 
them. Francis, by his impetuons activity, often diſ- 
concerted the emperor's beſt-laid ſchemes ; Charles, 
by a more calm, but ſteady proſecution of his deſigns, 
checked the rapidity of his rival's career, and baffled 
or repulſed his molt vigorous eflorts. The former, at 
the opening of a war or of a campaign, broke in upon 
his enemy with the violence of a torrent, and carried 
all before him; the latter, waiting until he ſaw the n 
force of his rival begin to abate, recovered in the end | 

not only all that he had loſt, but made new acquiſitions ö 
Few of the French monarch's attempts tuwards con- | 
queſt, whatever. promiſing aſpect they miglit wear at 
firſt, were conducted to an happy iſſue : many of the 
emperor's enterpriſes, .even after they appeared deſ- | 
perate and imprafticable, terminated in the molt proſ- ' 
perous manner, Francis was dazzled with the ſplen- | 
dour of an undertaking ; Charles was allured by the 4 
proſpect of its turning io his advantage. The degree, 
however, of their comparative merit and reputation 1 
has not been fixed, either by a firict ſcrutiny into their 4 
abilities for government, or by an impartial conſide ra- | 
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tion of the greatneſs and ſucceſs of their undertakings $ 
and Francis is one of thoſe monarchs who occupies a 
higher rank in the temple of fame, than either his 
talents or performances entitle him to hold, This 
pre-eminence he owed to many different circumſtances» 
The ſuperiority which Charles acquired by the victory 
of Pavia, and which from that period he preſerved 
through the remainder of his reign, was ſo manifeſt, 
that Francis's ſtruggle againſt his exorbitant and grow- 
ing dominion, was viewed by molt of the other powers, 
not only with the partiality which naturally ariſes from 
thoſe who gallantly maintain an unequal conteſt, bus 
with the favour due to one who was reſiſting a common 
enemy, and endeavouring to ſet bounds to a monarch 
equally formidable to them all. The characters of 
princes too, eſpecially among their contemporaries, 
depend not only upon their talents for government, 
but upon their qualities as men. Francis, notwith» 
Aanding the many errors conſpicuous in his foreign 
policy and domeſtic adminiſtration, was nevertheleſs 
humane, beneficent, generous, He poll-lled dignity 
without pride; affability free from 'meanneſs, and 
courteſy exempt from deceit, All who had acceſs to 
him (and no man of merit was ever denied that privi= 
lege) reſpetted and loved him. Captivaced with his 
perſonal qualities, his lubjects forgot his defects as a 
monarch, and admiring him as the moſt accomp! ſhed 

| > | and 
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and amiable gentleman in his dominions, they never, 
murmured at acts of mal-adminiſtration, which in a 


prince of leſs engaging diſpoſitions would have been | 
deemed unpardonable, This admiration, however, 
muſt have been temporary only, and would have died, 

away with the courtiers who beflowed it ; the illuſion 

ariſing from his private virtues mull have ceaſed, and 
pgtlerity would have judged of his public conduct with 

ue ual impartiality; bu t another circumſtance pre. 
vented this, and his name hath been tranſmitted te 
poſterity with increaſing reputation. Science and the 

arts had, at that time, made little progrefs in France. 

They were juſt beginning to advance beyond the limits, | 
of Italy, where they had revived, and which had j 
hitherto been their only feat, Francis took them im- | 
mediately under his protection, and vied with. Leo 
himſelf in the zeal and munificence with which he en- 
couraged them. He invited learned men to his court 3 : 
he converſed with them familiarly, he employed them 
in buſineſs ; he raiſed them to offices of dignity, and, 
honoured them with his confidence. That race of | 
men, not more prone to complain when denied the | 
reſpect to which they fancy themſelves entitled, then | 
apt to be pleaſed when treated with the diſtinction 
which they conſider as their due, though they could 
not exceed in gratitude to ſuch a bene factor, {trained , 
their invention, and employed all their ingenuity in 
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Succeeding authors, warmed with their deſcriptions 
of Francis's bounty, adopted their encomiums, and 
refined upon them. The appellation of Father of Let- 
ters, bellowed upon Francis, hath rendered his me- 
mory ſacred among hiſtorians, and they ſeem to have 
regarded it as a ſort of impiety to uncover his infirmi- 
ties, or to point out his defects. Thus Francis, not- 
withſtanding his inferior abilities, and want of ſucceſs, 
hath more than equalled the ſame of Charles, The 
virtues which he poſſeſſed as a man have entitled him 
to greater admiration and praiſe, than have been be- 
ſlowed upon the extenſive genius and fortunate arts of 
a more capable, but leſs amiable rival, | 
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THE STORY OF OBIDAH ; 


— 


OR, THE 
JOURNEY OF A DAY, 
A” Picture of Human Life, 
[ Jonxsovx. ] 
BIDAH, the ſon of- benfina, left the caravan- 


— -ſera early in the morning, and purſued his jour- 
ney through the plains of Indoflan, ' He was freſh and 
vigorous with reſt; he was an!mated with hope ; he 
was incited by defire ; he walked ſwiftly forward over 
the vallies, and ſaw the hills gradually riſing before 
him. As he paſſed along, 


his cars were delighted 
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with the morning ſong of the bird of paradiſe, he was | 
fanned by the laſt flutters of the ſinking breeze, and 
ſprinkled with dew by groves of ſpices; he ſometimes | 
contemplated the towering height of the oak, monarch 
of the hills; and ſometimes caught the gentle fragrance 
of the primroſe, eldeſt daughter of the ſpring: all his 
ſenſes were gratifiea, and all care was baniſhed from 
the heart, 

Thus he went on till the ſun approached his meridian, 
and the increafing heat preyed upon his ſtrength ; he 
then looked round about him for ſome more commodious 
path. He ſaw, on his right hand, a grove that ſeemed 
to wave its ſhades as a ſign of invitation; he entered 
it, and found the coolneſs and verdure irreſiſtibly plea- 
ſant. He did not, howev er, forget whither he was tra- 
velling, but found a narrow way bordered with flowers, 
which appeared to have the ſame direftion with the 
main road, and was pleaſed that, by this happy ex- 
periment, he had found means to unite pleaſure with 
buſineſs, and to gain the rewards of diligence, without 
ſuffering its fatigues. He, therefore, ſtill continued 
to walk for a time, without the leaſt remiſſion of his 
ardout, except that he was ſometimes tempted to flop | 
by the muſic of the birds, whom the heat had aſſembled 
in the ſhade, and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with pluck» 
ing the flowers that covered the banks on either fide, 


er the fruits that ie bug * che branches. At laſt the 
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green path began to decline from 1ts firſt tendency; 
and to wind among hills and thickets. cooled with 
fountains, and murmuring with water-falls. Here 
Obidah pauſed for a time, aud began to conſider 
whether it were longer ſafe to forſake the known and 
common track ; but remembring that the heat was now 
in its greateſt violence, and that the plain was dully 
and uneven, he reſolved to purſue the new path, which 
he ſuppoſed only to make a few meanders, in cempli- 
ance with the verieties of the ground, and to end at 
laſt in the common road. 

Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed his 
pace, though he ſuſpected that he was not gaining 
ground. This uneaſineſs of his mind inclined him to 
lay hold on every new object, and give way to every 
ſenſation that might ſooth or divert him. He liſtened 
to every echo, he mounted every hill for a freſh proſ- 
pect, he turned aſide to every caſcade, and pleaſed 
himſelf with tracing che courſe of a gentle river that 
rolled among the trees, and watered a large region 
with innumerable circumvolutions. In theſe amuſe- 
ments the hours pallcd away unaccounted, his devia- 
tions had perplexed bis memory, and he knew not 
towards what point to travel, He flood penſive and 
confuſed, afraid to go forward leſt he ſhould go wrong 
yet conſcious that the time of loitering was now paſt, | 
While he was thus tortured with uncertainty, the ky 

Wa 
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was overſpread with clouds, the day vaniſhed from 
be fore him, and a ſudden tempeſt gathered round his 
head. He was now rouſed by his danger, to a quick 
and painful remembrance of his folly ; he now ſaw 
how happineſs is loſt, when eaſe is conſulted ; he 
lamented the unmanly impatience that prompted him 
to ſeek ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the petty 
curioſity that led him on from triſle to trifle, While 
he was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and A 
clap of thunder broke his meditation. 
He now reſolved to do what remained yet in his 

power; to tread back the ground which he paſſed, and 
try to find ſome iſſue where the wood might open into 
the plain, He proſtrated himſelf on the ground, and 
commended his life to the Lord of 'nature, He roſe 
wich confidence and tranquility, and preſſed on with 
his ſabre in his hand, for the beaſts of the deſart were 
in motion, and on every hand were heard the mingled 
howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration; all 
the horrors of darkneſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him; 
the winds roared in the woods, and the torrents tyga« 
Þled from the hills, 

Work'd into ſudden rage by wintry ſhow'rs, 

Dowa the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours 2 

The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe, 

Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered through 

| the wild, without knowing whither he was going, or 
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whether he was every moment drawing nearer to ſafety 
or to deſtruttion, At length, not fear, but labour, 
began to overcome him; his breath grew ſhort, and 
his knees trembled, and he was on the point of lying 
down in reſignation to his fate, when he beheld through 
the brambles the glimmer of a taper. He advanced 
towards the light, and finding that it proceeded from 
the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at the door 
and obtained admi ſſion. The old man ſet before him 
ſuch proviſions as he had collected for himſelf, an 
which Obidah fed with eagerneſs and gratitude, 

When the repaſt was over,“ Tell me,” ſaid the 
hermit, „by what chance thou hail been brought hither; 
I have been now twenty years an inhabitant of the 
wilderneſs, in which I never ſaw a man before.“ 
Obidah then related the occurrences of his journey, 
without any concealment or palliation, 

Son,“ ſaid the hermit, „ Jet the errors and follies 
the dangers and eſcape of this day, fink deep inte 
thy heart, Remember, my ſon, that human life is the 
journey ofa day. Weriſe in the morning of youth, 
full of vigour, and full of cxpettation z we ſet forward 
with ſpirit and hope, with gaiety and with diligence, 
and travel on a while in the {trait road of piety towards 
the manſions of relt, In a ſhort time we remit our fer- 
vour, and endeavour to find ſome mitigation of our 
duty, and ſome more eaſy means of obtaining the 
ſame end, We then relax our vigour, and reſolve 
no longer to be terrified with crimes at a diſtance, but 
ly upon our own conſlancy, and venture to approach 
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what we reſolve never to touch. We thus enter the 
bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades of ſecurity, 
Here the heart ſoftens, and vigilance ſubſides; we 
are then willing to enquire whether another advance 
cannot be made, and whether we may not, at leaſt, 
turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleaſure, We ap- 
proach them” with ſcruple and heſitation; we enter. 
them, but enter timorous and trembling, and always 
hope to paſs through them without loſing the road of 
virtue, which we, for a while, keep in our ſight, and 
to which we propoſe to return, But temptation ſuc- 
ceeds temptation, and one compliance prepares us for. 
another; we in time loſe the happineſs of innocence, 
and ſolace our diſquiet with ſenſual gratifications. By 
degrees we let fall the remembrance of our original 
intention, and quit the only adequate object of rational 
deſire, We entangle ourſelves in buſineſs, immerge 
ourſelves in luxury, and rove through the labyrinthy 
of inconſtancy, till the darkneſs of old age begins to 
inyade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety obſtruct our ways 
We then look back upon our lives with horror, with, 
forrow, with repentance; and wiſh, but too often 
wiſh, that we had not forſaken the ways virtue, Hap- 
py are they, my. ſon, who ſhall learn from thy exams 
ple not to deſpair, but ſhall remember, that though. 
the day is paſt, and their ſtrength is waſted, there. 
t remains one effort to be made; that reformation. 
Fo- _ neleſs, nor ſincere endeavours ever. unalliſt- 
18 never Vox derer may at length return, after all 
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rage from above, ſhall find danger and difficulty give 
way before him. Go now, my ſon, to thy repoſe ; 
commit thyſelf to the care of Omnipotence ; and when 
the morning calls again to toil, begin anew thy journey 
and thy life, 
MERCY RECOMMENDED, 
[STERNE»s | 
Y uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries: 
not from want of courage, — where juſt occa- 
ſions preſented, or called it forth, — I know no man 
under whoſe arm I would ſooner have taken ſhelter ; 
— nor did this ariſe from any inſenſibility or obtuſeneſs 
of his intellectual parts; — he was of a peaceful, placid 
nature, — no jarring element in it, —all was mixed up 
ſo kindly within him: my uncle Toby had ſcarce a 
heart to retaliate upon a fly : — Go, — fays he, one 
day at dinner, to an overgrown one which had buzzed 
about his noſe, and tormented him cruelly all dinner— 
time, — and which, after infinite attempts, he had 
caught at laſt, as it ew by him; — I'll not hurt thee, 
ſays my uncle Toby, riſing from his chair, and going 
acroſs the room, with the fly in his hand. — I'll not 
hurt a hair of thy head; — Go, ſays he, lifting up the 
ſaſh, and opening his hand as he ſpoke, tolet it eſcape ; 
—30, poor devil, — get thee gone, why ſhould I hurt 
thee ? — This world, ſurely, is wide enough to hold 
both thee and me. 18 „N IA 
* This is to ſerve for parents and governors inſtead 
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Sf a whole volume upon the ſubjett. 
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